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DAKOTA 

Land of a sea-like drift of plain 

With hills on her western borderland, 

Where men delve under the rock-based firs, 

Eager to grasp at her golden sand ; 

Seat of an empire broad and free 

With heights where the buffalo ranged at will. 

And peopled prairies where brave hearts thrill 

To the centuries' power and prophecy. 

— Hamlin Garland. 
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FOREWORD 

The object of this book is to make readable history for 
grade pupils. To that end it has been written as much in 
story form as was deemed consistent with keeping it pri- 
marily history. 
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NOTE. 

I am indebted to Fleming H. Revell for facts from 
copyrighted material from the book "John P. Williamson, 
A Brother of the Sioux" by Winifred W. Barton, used "In 
the South Dakota Country" in the following: "A Buffalo 
Hunt on the James River," and "The First Teacher of the 
Sioux," In "The Prophecy That Came True," the quotations 
in the first and third paragraphs on page 106 are from 
"John P. Williamson, A Brother of the Sioux." 

— Effie Florence Putney. 



THE BOOKS OF STONE. 

* 

The first volumes of South Dakota history are written 
on the rocks. These volumes are many, covering countless 
centuries of time, but they are filled with illustrations, so the 
long chapters never grow tiresome. A piece of rock with a 
delicate tracery of fern leaves or the skeleton of some animal 
imbedded in rock — such are the illustrations in the books of 
stone. These are called "fossils" — a Latin word which 
means "dug out of the ground." 

The best rock records in South Dakota are in the White 
River Bad Lands, between the White River and the Chey- 
enne River, south east of the Black Hills. These Big Bad 
Lands, as they are called, are a whole library of ancient 
South Dakota history. 

By reading the marvelous rock history men who have 
given their lives to studying science, tell us this strange 
story: 

In ancient times a great ocean tossed and rolled where 
we now see the prairies of South Dakota. Later some 
great disturbance raised up the Black Hills and the Rocky 
mountains. The ocean swept over these hills and washed 
them down into a layer of sediment at its bottom, which 
has now become hard rock. Many times the hills raised 
their heads above the waters, and many times the great 
ocean washed them back into its depths. But at last the 
hills conquered and stood firm on their rock bases where we 
see them today. 
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At first there were only low orders of animal life along 
the shores of the ocean. A multitude of shell fish lived and 
died in the mud along the bays. The mud, hardened into 
rock, has kept the shells to the present day. In time, the 
sea grew more shallow, probably because some new outlet 
drained away the water. Later came a race of monstrous 
reptiles. There were reptiles swimming in the water ; rep- 
tiles crawling on the land ; reptiles flying in the air. The 
land reptiles were given a general name* which means ter- 
rible lizard or reptile. Some of these in both length and 
weight were by far the largest animals that ever lived. 
Many were from sixty to eighty feet long. They walked 
on four legs even if they were reptiles but the hind legs and 
tail of several kinds were very heavy and long, while the 
front legs were slender and short; so the monster reptile 
could either walk on all four legs or on the hind legs alone. 
The teeth in the skeletons show that some of these* great crea- 
tures lived entirely on vegetation while others lived on 
flesh. The ones that lived on vegetation could easily rise 
on their hind legs and strip the foliage from the tops of tall 
trees. Their necks were slender and their absurdly small 
heads show that these huge creatures were probably too 
stupid to protect their own lives. Their three-toed tracks 
printed in so many places on the rocks resemble bird tracks. 
Many of the largest fossil skeletons of these terrible rep- 
tiles have been found in Wyoming, Montana and Colorado, 
as well as in South Dakota. On a hill near Cedar Island 
Louis and Clark found the fossil skeleton of a reptile 
forty-five feet long. 

The flying reptile was something like a large bat. A 
common sea reptile was a fish-like lizard with a large head 
land thick shoulders. It had four broad, flat legs resembling 

'Dinooaurs. 
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paddles and many of these reptiles were as long as forty 
feet. Another of the sea reptiles was long and slender 
with a neck that towered high above the water. 

Wherever the rocks of this period are found over the 
state they tell the story of the age of reptiles. The rocks 
do not tell how long the reptiles stayed, but we know that 
the sea waters had slipped away before their day was over, 
and the South Dakota land was mostly fresh water marsh- 
lands and deltas. The climate was tropical and tropical 
vegetation grew in the marshes and along the sluggish 
streams. 

Countless numbers of turtles thrived in this marshy 
country, and there were a few crocodiles. Many of the fos- 
sil turtles found are ordinary turtles; those found in the 
Bad Lands measure from a few inches in length to two feet 
— one shell measures three feet; others found outside the 
Bad Lands are monsters — larger than any other turtles 
found in the world, either alive or fossil. One, found near 
Railroad Buttes, southeast of the Black Hills, has a total 
length of almost eleven feet. Fragments of another were 
found in which the head alone measured three feet and four 
inches. 

After the reptiles, great numbers of animals, many of 
them larger than any now living, appeared. The men who 
have studied the rocks have given these animals long names, 
difficult to pronounce, but many of the animals, although 
they were different from those we know, were really the an- 
cestors of the present day animals. 

Among these were two members of the rhinoceros 
family. The larger* of these was about the size of an ele- 
phant. One of the skeletons which has been dug up meas- 
ures nearly fourteen feet in length and is about eight feet 



*Th« Titanother. 
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high. This early rhinoceros which lived long ago in trop- 
ical South Dakota must have been a very powerful beast ; 
and how grotesque it must have looked with its ears 
set far back on the large skull and the eyes far forward, 
close to the two horn-like growths just back of the nostrils. 
The brain cavity of this great animal is very small, so it 
must have been a stupid creature. 

Another of the ancient animals was a giant pig. It 
looked little like a pig, however. In some ways it resembled 
the hippopotamus. Many different sized skeletons of this pig 
have been found. The largest is nearly the size of the pres- 
ent-day rhinoceros with a head more than three feet in 
length. 

An ugly member of the cat family lived in the tropical 
forests of that ancient South Dakota country. This was 
called the saber-toothed tiger because of its long sword-like 
canine teeth which were often three inches in length. The 
saber-toothed tiger was about the size of a leopard but more 
powerfully built. 

Not all of the animals of those days were large. The 
horses that galloped over the country were about as high 
as a coyote. You never would have suspected from their 
footprints on the deltas that they were horses, for in- 
stead of hoofs they had three toes on each foot. 

The camels — yes, there were camels too in this strange 
early Dakota country — looked a little like llamas but were 
about the size of a gazelle. Now the camel is found in Asia, 
and the llama in South America ; but the books of stone say 
that the camel lived in the South Dakota country before 
camels were in Asia or llamas in South America. That was 
ages before man came to put burdens on his back. 

A map of the South Dakota country at the time that 
it was a tropical marshy plain would look quite different 
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from the present-day map. Then the great central river 
flowed through what is now the valley of the James. The 
Grand River flowed east until it emptied its waters into the 
great central river near where Aberdeen now is. The Chey- 
enne River reached the vicinity of Redfield; the Teton or 
Bad River came to Huron ; and the White River added its 
waters to the great river at Mitchell. As the course of the 
western rivers indicate, the land sloped from the western 
part of the country to the great central river. From the 
great central river the land sloped up to the hills at what is 
now the eastern line of the state. 

But the tropical climate of the Dakota country 
was changing; when the Black Hills and Rocky Mountains 
were thrown to their present height, they cut off the warm 
winds from the western ocean and far in the north great 
masses of ice were forming in the frigid climate. These ice 
masses became so thick they could not support their own 
weight but began to run and spread slowly like a great lump 
of dough. The great glacier from the north spread until it 
reached far down into the country of South Dakota. The 
thick, heavy sheet of ice dammed up the valley of the great 
central river, so that a mammoth lake was formed which 
extended far back into the valleys of the Rocky Mountains. 
The western line of the ice was what is now the bed of the 
Missouri River. There was no river bed there at that time, 
but the waters of the lake back of the ice cut a channel 
around the edge of the glacier until it reached its old bed 
below the site of Yankton. The waters of the melting ice 
swelled this stream and so the present channel of the Mis- 
souri was cut and the waters of the great central river never 
went back to their own bed in what is now the valley of 
the James. 
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The ice changed the surface of the state in other ways 
too. Many of the lake beds were formed by the masses of 
rock carried underneath the glacier. These under the weight 
of the ice ground out depressions in the earth lower than 
the level of the surrounding country. The ranges of hills 
called coteaus were formed by the glaciers; At their edges 
the glaciers carried great amounts of stone and earth and 
where the ice melted these were left and formed the hills. 
The heaps of stones which form the coteau hills and the 
scratching or "glacial markings" on the rocks tell the story 
of the glaciers. The melting of the ice left the surface and 
climate of the country much as it is today. 

So the books of stone not only open to us a great store- 
house of wonders, but also tell us, in part, how the Creator 
prepared the prairies for the homes of men. 



MOUNDS AND STONE PICTURES. 

Dana and Dan came running in from their afternoon's 
play on the prairie. They hurried to their uncle's study call- 
ing, "Uncle John! Uncle John! You never can guess what 
we have found!" 

Dan held in his arms a round bulky object, wrapped in 
the newspaper which had held their picnic sandwiches, 
while Dana kept one hand tightly clasped over some small 
object. The boys, who were spending the summer vacation 
with their uncle at Redfield, had been gone from the house 
the whole afternoon. 

"I give it up," said their uncle without lifting his eyes 
from the book he was reading. 

Dan laid his find on the desk; and with a deft twist 
removed the wrappings, leaving a human skull beside the 
book his uncle was reading. Dana put an Indian arrow 
head beside the skull. 

"Where have you boys been ? Out to the Indian Mound ? 
And what did you bring that home for ?" their uncle asked 
suddenly when he saw the skull. 

"It's a big hill," exclaimed both together, "out south 
of town. We went out on our wheels. Is that an Indian 
Mound?" 

"There was something that looked like a ditch," con- 
tinued Dan, "and back of that was higher ground like an 
embankment that had almost worn away ; both were sodded 
over with prairie grass ; and then there was a mound — " 

"And we were digging a cave in the mound," inter- 
rupted Dana. 
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'And we found this skull and the arrow head/' finished 
Dan, without answering their Uncle's last question. 

"It looks as if you found the Indian Mound/' said the 
man. 

"Tell us about it ! Tell us about it, Uncle John !" clam- 
ored the boys. 

"Well," said their uncle, "you have found out that the 
mound is a burial ground. The place was an ancient fortifi- 
cation. That is about all anyone knows about it. The ditch 
was probably wide and deep years ago when it was made. 
The Indians used to make them twelve or fifteen feet deep 
and wider than that. It has been many years since people 
found out that that mound was an Indian tomb. The 
trench and ditch show that it was probably a battle ground 
and the mound is the grave of the slain warriors." 

"Are there many Indian Mounds around here?" asked 
Dan. 

"No, not around here, but there are mounds other 
places in the state, — mounds that are older than this one 
and much larger." 

"Did the Indians make those too?" questioned Dan. 

"No one knows, and probably no one will every know 
who were the first human beings in the South Dakota coun- 
try, but the large mounds in several places in the state 
seem to have been made by men and the objects taken from 
them make it evident that the men who made them were 
Indians. 

"Along the Missouri are mounds that are the remains 
of fortresses. Near Pierre are the four most important of 
the old forts — two on each side of the river. These com- 
manded the river from above and below, protecting the 
large district between from foes by way of the water. The 
Ree Indians had villages and gardens in this district up un- 
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til 1792, and it is thought that the forts were built by the 
ancestors of the Rees, yet they may have been built by some 
people of whom there is no record in history, 

"From the mounds along the Big Sioux River in the 
vicinity of Sioux Falls have been taken many stone imple- 
ments of war and pieces of pottery which are very unlike the 
weapons and domestic utensils used by the Ree and Sioux 
Indians. The same is true of the relics taken from the 
burial mounds along the coteaus in Marshall and Roberts 
counties. Since some of the implements found in these 
mounds are similar to those used by tribes of Indians found 
in the Sputh,it is thought that the tribes now living in the 
southern part of the United States may, at some early day, 
have occupied the South Dakota country. 

"The Sioux Indians who generally inhabited the state 
when white men first came are not known to have made 
mounds of any great size, but on the tops of hills and along 
streams they have left memorials either in honor of some 
person buried near, or in memory of some unusual event in 
the tribe. These memorials are usually pictures of bird, 
beast, or reptile, outlined in stones. A pony is found in 
one place, and human figures in several other places. These 
stone outline pictures are found in many places in the state. 
One is in the form of a serpent over five hundred feet long. 
About twenty feet from the snake is a rude picture of a 
bird with outstretched wings. This bird is evidently the 
tribal mark of the Indian whose deed is recorded in the 
image of the snake. That is, he signed his name by making 
the bird. 

"Three miles north of Pierre, on what is known as 
Snake Butte, is a line of boulders over two thousand seven 
hundred thirty feet long. This undoubtedly commemorates 
some deed of valor of the Sioux Indian. Not far away is 
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the Indian's autograph, the image of a turtle fifteen feet 
and a half long from head to tail. This is made of seventy 
small boulders. 

In Garner Township, Sully County, there is a picture of 
a pony fourteen feet long and six feet high made of stones. 
There is no Indian autograph mark near it but about a mile 
away is the figure of a duck which may be the sign of the 
person who made the pony. Other images have been found 
near Wessington Springs, near Watertown, at Armadale 
Grove, at Turtle Peak, and a few other places in the state. 
Some have been destroyed by the owners of the land." 

"And we were destroying the Indian Mound by digging 
in it," said Dana thoughtfully. "Come on, Dan, we'll go 
put the skull of this warrior back and fix up the mound." 

"All right," agreed Dan. Then with a glance at the 
clock he added, "if we ride fast we'll be back in time for 
supper." 



THE DAUGHTER OF A REE 

Red Flower, a little Indian girl, lived in a fortified vil- 
lage on the bank of the Missouri River many, many years 
ago. Her people, the Rees, were the first known inhabitants 
of the South Dakota country. 

Her father's house, like all the other houses in the vil- 
lage, was an earth lodge. This was built by first digging 
a hole in the ground similar to a round, shallow cellar. 
Around this cellar forked timbers were set which were 
covered over with poles, brush, and hay to make the side- 
walls and roof. The whole structure was then covered with 
earth, so the lodge looked like a mound of earth. 

Although it was the month-in-which-the-wild-geese- 
return, a winter storm was piling the snow high in the 
spaces between the lodges. Yet it was warm and cheerful in- 
side the lodge close to the fire where Red Flower sat beside 
her father and mother. On the other side of the fire her 
older brother was playing with the puppies that sprawled 
in the warmth. The cellar foundation made a warm floor 
where no drafts could creep in as they did under the sides of 
tepees. Hides stretched on a frame closed one door of the 
lodge, and a hole in the roof let out the smoke and foul air. 

That morning, before the storm began, Red Flower 
had helped her mother gather and carry in the wood which 
was piled inside the lodge. Red Flower's loads were very 
small compared with those her mother carried yet she helped 
her mother every day for she was already learning to do 
the tasks required of an Indian woman. After the supper 
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of buffalo meat and Indian corn was over, Red Flower, at her 
mother's knee, had her first lesson in embroidering a pair 
of small moccasins for herself while her mother worked 
on large ones. Red Flower's fingers were awkward and 
got in each other's way as she sewed on the brilliant porcu- 
pine quills. She and her mother had gathered buffalo ber- 
ries along the river ; dug roots of plants on the prairie ; and 
carried black clay from the valley to make the dyes to color 
the quills red, and yellow, and black. The quills she was us- 
ing she thought very pretty for she had dyed them herself. 

While Red Flower and her mother worked at their quill 
embroidery, they listened to Big Wolf, her father, telling his 
son how the Rees had sprung from the Pawnee nation which 
lived far south on the Platte. They had heard the story 
often before for her brother must learn the history of his 
people in this way. "The Rees are the happiest of all In- 
dians," Big Wolf said as he finished the story of their an- 
cestry. "We never roam over the prairies to build our 
homes. Here by the Missouri we have our lodges and gar- 
dens where we will live and die. The forts above and below 
us with the palisades and ditches around our villages 
make us safe from our enemies forever. While the buf- 
faloes that winter on the rich grasses yonder," and he 
pointed toward the west, "give us an abundance of meat 
all winter." 

The snows melted after awhile, and the month-that- 
vegetation-begins came again. That was the month Red 
Flower liked best. It was good to have the long winter 
ended, and to feel once more the warm sunshine and the 
soft winds as she watched her mother prepare the garden 
soil with a shovel made of the shoulder blade of a buffalo. 
The Rees had long been farmers. Each family in the vil- 
lage had a tract of land to cultivate. These plots were di- 
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vided from each other by strips of uncultivated ground, 
grown up to bushes and wild plants. 

In the center of each lodge hung a medicine sack with 
a large ear of corn sticking out of it. Before the planting 
began, there were feasts and religious ceremonies during 
which each family made offerings to the ear of corn in their 
medicine sack. After the offering, they prayed to the corn, 
asking it to give them a bountiful harvest. Next the ears of 
corn, stowed away in skins and large earthen pots, were car- 
ried out to the garden plot and the planting began. Corn 
was not the only crop raised in the Ree gardens although 
it was the most important. Other seeds had been carefully 
hoarded in the lodges during the winter. These were pump- 
kin, squash, and tobacco seeds. There were beans, too, such 
as grew wild in some places on the prairie. 

The summer was filled with long hours of hard work 
for Red Flower's mother and the other women of the village. 
The gardens must be tended; buffalo skins prepared for 
robes and garments ; meat cured for the cold stormy weather 
of the following winter ; roots, herbs, and berries gathered 
from coulee and prairie; and earthen pottery made for 
household use. Red Flower was so eager to see the pottery 
made that she usually got in the way while her mother, with 
a round stone in one hand and a smooth piece of bark in the 
other, skillfully shaped the slate-colored clay which had 
been mixed with powdered granite. Then the pot was 
burned in the fire until it came out yellow-brown in color 
and ready to use. 

In the month-that-corn-was-ripe Red Flower climbed 
the bluffs to watch for the Indian traders who came year- 
ly from the roving tribes of the prairie to exchange horses 
for the Rees* garden truck. One day she saw a large party 
of Indians approaching, but as they came nearer she could 
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see their weapons and hideous war paint. It was a war 
party coming to attack the Ree village. Red Flower hur- 
ried back to her father's lodge to warn her people, but she 
found that the alarm had already been given by the sentinel 
and the warriors were ready to fight. This was a party of 
Dakota Indians, but their foes called them Sioux. 

In the battle that followed the Sioux were defeated and 
driven off. A celebration was held in the village that eve- 
ning in honor of the victorious warriors. There was dancing 
and feasting, savage music, and long accounts of the brave 
deeds done in battle. But that was only the beginning of a 
long, treacherous war. The Sioux had for some time been 
hunting buffalo on the prairies east of the Missouri; now 
they had in some way learned that the snowfall was so light 
west of the Missouri that the buffalo herds fed there during 
the winter months. This was the country they wanted for 
their own, but it was the hunting ground of the Rees who 
had many brave warriors in their fortified villages. 

The care-free days of Red Flower's people were past. 
They felt safe in their villages. They made their gardens, 
held their religious festivals, and worked and played as 
they formerly had, yet life was never the same again. Now 
there was ever need to watch for an enemy outside the 
fortification; always a foe lurked near the buffalo trail. 
Sometimes the Ree hunters never came back ; sometimes it 
was the Sioux warriors who never returned to their tepees. 
Always the Sioux were beaten at the fortified villages. 

Red Flower was proud of her father for he was a skill- 
ful hunter and a great warrior. There was never lack of 
meat in his home, and the herald's voice as he went from 
lodge to lodge often told of his brave deeds in battle. In the 
celebrations held in honor of their victories, she thought he 
looked very grand in his holiday clothes made of leather 
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embroidered with bright porcupine quills. He wore a neck- 
lace made of the claws of a grizzly and his crowning glory 
was a head dress of eagle feathers, badges both, of his prow- 
ess in the chase, and in war. 

Red Flower grew to womanhood and married ; and still 
the Sioux tried in vain to drive the Rees from their strong- 
hold on the Missouri,but outside the walls many of the Ree 
warriors met their death, so the sound of mourning often 
mingled with the songs of victory. Red Flower's father and 
brother were among those slain. A baby son came to Red 
Flower, and as the years passed, a little daughter worked 
beside her in the lodge and garden. Her son grew old 
enough to go hunting with his father. He returned wound- 
ed by a Sioux arrow and died that night in his father's 
lodge. 

The Sioux could not drive the Rees from their fortified 
towns, but at last they frightened the buffalo herds and 
drove them so far away that the Ree hunters returned to 
their lodges without meat. So hunger found its way past 
the palisades and trenches which the Sioux could not pass. 
Then the Rees, after a war of more than forty years, were 
forced to leave their strongholds and build others farther 
north on the Missouri where their hunters could find buffalo. 
They moved back more than once in the years which fol- 
lowed for the Sioux were a powerful nation. 

Today there are none of Red Flower's people in South 
Dakota. With the Mandans and Gros Ventres they are liv- 
ing on the Fort Berthold Reservation and the days of their 
power and prowess are past. 



THE DAKOTAS 

The last night in the big timber! Groups of Teton 
boys had gathered outside the lodges. In front of them 
stretched the shadowy waters of the lake with a fringe of 
canoes and rafts drawn up on the near shore. The dark 
forest formed a semicircle around the Indian village with 
its lodges made of poles, bark and skins. The boys had all 
been born in that forest, and so had their fathers and grand- 
fathers for generations. The location of the village had 
changed many times but it had always been in or near the 
big timber among the lakes which feed the Mississippi at 
its source. 

The forest was the book the Indian children had stud- 
ied since the days when the birds and whispering leaves 
had talked to them in their wind-rocked cradles that hung 
from swaying boughs. They had already learned the paths 
of the forest and how to cover their trails. They had learned 
the track signs and the marks on trees. They knew the 
language of the forest creatures and could imitate their 
cries and calls. They had played in the lake since they 
were tiny fellows, ducking each other, riding rafts and 
slippery logs, diving, swimming and paddling a canoe. Now 
they must leave the forest and the lake. There was sor- 
row in each little Indian's heart at the thought of leaving, 
but it was sorrow well mixed with eager anticipation. They 
stopped in their sport to talk of the long journey and the 
adventures that awaited them. 

The Tetons were but one of the tribes which made up 
the Dakota nation. The word Dakota means allies. That 
was their real name, but their enemies called them "Sioux," 
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which taken freely means enemies. The seven tribes of 
the Dakotas had grown too numerous to live comfortably 
on the game in their northern forests. The chiefs and head 
men of the Tetons said it would be better on the prairie 
where the great herds of buffalo fed. For the buffalo were 
better game than that in the big timber and easier to get. 
But there was another reason for their migration from the 
forest. The Chippewas had entered the forests and the 
lake region and while they were no stronger as a nation 
than the Dakotas, they were forcing the latter from their 
hunting grounds. In their former homes the Chippewas 
had traded with the French and now used the white men's 
guns. That was the secret of their power. The bows and 
arrows, spears, tomahawks, and war clubs of the Dakotas 
were no match for the guns of the Chippewas. 

The Teton village was astir early the next morning. 
Before daybreak their goods were packed and loaded on the 
womens' backs and the dog travaux and they were off in 
search of new hunting grounds, the first tribe of the Dakotas 
to leave the forest home. The prairies east of the Mississippi 
were occupied by tribes of the Iowa Indians, so the long 
line of Tetons moved westward until they came to Lakes 
Traverse and Big Stone. Along the shores of those lakes 
they made their new homes. That was before the end of 
the seventeenth century. They were called Tetonwana 
(dwellers on the prairie) by the other Dakotas. 

The Teton hunters roamed the prairies westward for 
the buffalo which they found in great numbers. They got 
possession of horses about that time. Then they could go 
farther and it was easier to hunt buffalo. Some of the 
young boys went on their first buffalo hunts soon after 
coming to the prairie. But their arrows did not penetrate 
deeply enough to seriously injure the animals they hit. It 
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took a stronger arm and a larger bow than theirs to kill 
a buffalo. However they went often with the hunters to hold 
the pack horses, and while they were growing larger and 
stronger, they learned all the tricks and skill of the buf- 
falo hunt. There were other kinds of game on the prairie 
— antelope, black-tailed deer, grizzly bears, and an abun- 
dance of game birds. 

The hunters found an enemy as well as game on the 
prairie. Bands of Omaha Indians were living in the Big 
Sioux Valley when the Tetons first came to Lakes Big Stone 
and Traverse, and both tribes wanted the same hunting 
grounds. War parties were frequently sent out and the 
Tetons who were more powerful, finally drove the Omaha 
Indians south of the Missouri. Then the whole prairie, 
bounded on the south and west by the Missouri River, be- 
came the hunting ground of the Dakotas. The years passed 
swiftly and the boys of the forest became the warriors and 
hunters of the prairie, while a new lot of prairie boys, 
who had never lived in the forest, had grown to be young 
braves. 

Some winters the snows were very deep on the prairie 
and the storms were frequent. At these times the Tetons 
were hungry, for the buffalo herds went far away to feed 
during the months of deep snow. Only a few small groups 
of buffalo were occasionally found. It was in the year 1750 
that a party of Teton hunters returned to their village 
with wonderful news. They had crossed the Missouri. The 
snow, they said, was not deep west of the big river. There 
the buffalo roamed in countless numbers, feeding on the 
prairie grass, although it was dead of winter and the snow 
was deep on the east side of the river. 

In the council that followed that announcement the 
Tetons decided to take the winter pastures of the buffalo 
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for their hunting ground. To do this they must conquer 
the Rees in their strongly fortified villages on the Missouri. 
Frequent war parties were sent out from the Teton vil- 
lages after that. The wailing cries of the wives, mothers, 
sisters and sweethearts of the warriors arose in the camp 
as the warriors rode away. Often the death song sung by 
the returning braves, told the waiting women that the 
dreaded sorrow had come to some of their number. 

The war begun then lasted nearly forty years before 
the Rees were starved out of their villages because the Te- 
tons kept the buffalo far away. Early in that war with 
the Tetons two tribes of the Yankton Dakotas settled in the 
valley of the James. For they also had been driven out of the 
big forest by the Chippewas and were seeking new hunting 
grounds. That kept out the Omahas who were trying once 
more to return, and gave the Tetons an ally. The four 
bands of the Santee Dakotas were driven out of the lake 
region later and one band of them, the Sissetons, settled at 
Lakes Traverse and Big Stone, the old home of the Tetons. 

Long before the end of the war with the Rees, the Og- 
lalas, a branch of the Tetons, discovered that there were 
hills southwest of the buffalo pastures, which looked black 
in the distance. Those black hills they found occupied 
by a band of Indians named the Kiowas. The Oglalas drove 
them out and settled there. 

When Lewis and Clark passed through the South Da- 
kota country, the Rees in their new fortified villages at the 
mouth of the Grand, held a narrow bit of territory; the 
rest of the country belonged to the tribes of the powerful 
Dakotas. 



Historical outline based on Robinson's "History of the Sioux Indians/' South 
Dakota Historical Collections, Vol. n. 



OUR FIRST INDUSTRY. 

The first industry of the Dakota country, together with 
the whole northwest, was the fur trade. This was long the 
only branch of commerce in the western world and almost 
the only business transacted in the vast territory west of 
the Mississippi River. The fur traders were in the field 
earlier than the government explorers, the pioneers, or the 
gold seekers. 

The French, many of whom came on the double mis- 
sion of fur trading and discovery, were the first known 
white men in the territory of South Dakota. There is a 
story that Charles Pierre Le Seur visited the South Da- 
kota country as early as 1683 when he was collecting his 
first furs to send down the Mississippi by boat. If this 
story is true he was probably the first white man in South 
Dakota territory. His map of the central part of North 
America shows the Missouri, Big Sioux and James Rivers, 
and Lakes Traverse and Big Stone properly located and well 
drawn. The location of the principal Indian tribes is also 
given on the map. There are three trails marked on the 
map which enter South Dakota from the east. It is certain 
that Le Seur traded with the South Dakota Indian tribes 
and if he did not enter South Dakota territory himself, some 
of his white traders did. 

Verendrye on his voyage of discovery in 1743 left his 
leaden plate by which he claimed the land for the king of 
France, but the early unlicensed traders from Canada left 
no record of the places they visited or what they did. 
Neither did the early French traders from St. Louis 
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leave any record of their trade with the Dakota Indian 
tribes. In 1796 Loisel's trading post was built on Cedar Is- 
land, a few miles below the site of Pierre, and Trudeau's 
trading post was built the next year on the east side of the 
river, opposite the site of Fort Randall. The trade along 
the Missouri must have been general a numbers of years 
before these posts were established . 

Thomas Jefferson, when he asked Congress for funds 
to purchase Louisiana, said, "The Indians along the Mis- 
souri (then French territory) furnish great supplies of furs 
and peltry to another nation." One purpose of the Louisiana 
purchase was to make treaties with the Indians which 
would turn that trade to the United States. 

When Lewis and Clark returned from their trip to the 
Pacific and told the people of St. Louis the story of their 
travels, it had the same effect that the opening of new gold 
fields had later. Every restless, adventurous spirit of the 
time was eager to seek a fortune in this region rich in valu- 
able furs. 

The history of the great American Fur Companies be- 
gan after the return of Lewis and Clark. St. Louis was the 
center of the fur commerce. All parties were organized 
and all outfits made up in St. Louis. All of the return trade 
passed through St. Louis. Most traders lived there, and all 
non-resident firms had houses there. 

Manuel Lisa of the Missouri Fur Company made the 
first trip up the Missouri. When the report of Lewis and 
Clark's expedition reached New York City, John Jacob As- 
tor, the king of the American fur trade, decided to establish 
a great fur depot at the mouth of the Columbia River on the 
Pacific coast. Two expeditions were to be sent out, one to 
go by boat around South America, the other to go up the 
Missouri from St. Louis and then overland to the Columbia 
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River. Walter Price Hunt, a fur merchant from the east, 
commanded the overland expedition. After laying in sup- 
plies in St. Louis he managed to get Manuel Lisa's guide, 
Pierre Dorion, Jr., away from Lisa and set out on the trip 
upstream with Manuel Lisa, who was setting out on his 
second trip, in close pursuit. Lisa overtook Hunt at the Big 
Bend of the Missouri. The two parties went on to the Ree 
village together, quarreling some over the guide whom both 
wanted. At the Ree villages Manuel Lisa traded out his 
goods to the Rees in exchange for furs and then started 
back to St. Louis at about the time that Hunt, following the 
course of the Grand River, set out for the Columbia. On 
that journey Hunt went through the northern part of the 
Black Hills. 

At the time of the War of 1812, when Manuel Lisa was 
made Indian agent for all the Indians on the Upper Mis- 
souri with the task of preventing the Dakota Sioux from 
aiding the British, he established a strong trading post 
somewhere near the Big Bend. Just where the post was 
is not known. It may have been on American Island at 
Chamberlain or on Cedar Island just above the Big Bend. 
Wherever the post was, Manuel Lisa kept a large stock of 
goods for the Indian trade. His stock included vegetable 
seeds and even fowls and cattle. He taught the women to 
raise the vegetables and dry them for winter. The sick, 
and old, and crippled he cared for at the post. 

In the fall of 1817 a mixed-blood Indian, named Joseph 
La Framboise, established a trading post where Fort Pierre 
now stands. The Rocky Mountain Fur Company, organized 
several years later led by Major Andrew Henry and 
William H. Ashley, passed through the state on its several 
expeditions. Ashley had trouble at the Ree villages and 
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Henry and the United States troops under General Leaven- 
worth, came to his aid. 

Five years after La Framboise built his trading post 
at the mouth of Bad River, Fort Tecumseh was built there 
and ten years later Fort Pierre Chouteau was built near 
by. This name was soon shortened by common use to 
Fort Pierre. The settlement at the mouth of Bad River 
was never abandoned at any time after the trading post 
was established in 1817. So Fort Pierre is the oldest con- 
tinuous settlement in the state. 

The fur traffic was in fine furs, such as beaver, otter, 
mink, and fox, and such coarser products as buffalo, bear, 
and deer skins. Bear and buffalo tallow and buffalo tongues 
were also articles of trade. 

Besides the men employed and paid wages by the fur 
companies, there were free hunters and trappers who 
worked on their own account. 

The Indians valued the fur pelts lightly and traded 
them eagerly for such baubles as vermillion paint, mirrors, 
finger rings, gay calicos, ribbons, and tin pans ; for luxuries 
in food such as coffee and sugar ; or the useful articles like 
blankets, traps and ammunition. The Indian thought the 
white man very stupid to trade such treasures for skins of 
animals that any one could get in the big out of doors, and 
most of the traders looked at the red man in scorn because 
he parted with valuable pelts to get such worthless trifles. 

The merchandise for the Indian trade was shipped from 
Europe because of the lack of manufactories in the United 
States, but even then the profits of the trader were several 
hundred per cent. A few items from Ashley's bill of sale 
show why the profits of the trader, who paid the Indians 
entirely in goods, were so great : 
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Tin kettles assorted sizes $2 each 

Common calico $1 yd. 

Thread, assorted $3 lb. 

Vermillion paint $3 lb. 

Small looking glasses $ .50 each 

Dried fruit $1.50 lb. 

Washing soap $1 .35 lb. 

Scarlet cloth. $6 yd. 

Blue cloth. $4 yd. 

Beads, assorted $2.50 lb. 

Handkerchiefs $1.50 each 

Finger rings $5 per gross 

Buttons $5 per gross 

The merchandise for the Indian trade was carried up 
the river on keel boats. These boats were sixty to seventy- 
five feet long, fifteen to eighteen feet wide, and the hold was 
three to four feet deep. The cargo box arose four or five feet 
above the deck and was twelve feet shorter at each end. They 
were propelled by oars and the cordelle line, which was at- 
tached to the high mast, a little forward of the center and 
then passed through a ring fastened to the bow. From 
twenty to forty men on the shore drew on this line. When 
the winds were favorable and strong a sail helped to carry 
the boat forward. In shallow water poles were used to 
push the boat along. In 1831, the year before Fort Pierre 
was built, Pierre Chouteau made a small steamboat with 
a fiat bottom especially for navigation on the shallow 
Missouri. Its first trip was from St. Louis to Fort Tecum- 
seh. This rude little steamboat was a wonderful help in 
the Missouri River fur trade. A trip which had before 
taken the whole season that the Missouri was not bound 
by ice, now was easily finished in a few weeks time. The 
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second season Pierre Chouteau travelled to the head waters 
of the Missouri in his steamboat and there built Fort Union. 

Life at the trading posts was dull and uninteresting. 
Receiving bands of Indians who came to barter furs for 
the white man's goods, watching the country for signs of 
buffalo, and cutting the needed supply of wood, were the 
daily tasks. Once or twice a year bundles of newspapers 
came from the outside world. 

The life of the trapper was less monotonous than that 
of the trader but the trapper's life was full of danger and 
hardships. Savages and wild animals constantly threatened 
him ; deep snows, and heavy rains, extreme cold, and scorch- 
ing heat all added to his discomfort. 

The trappers garments wore out quickly and the most 
convenient clothes to replace them was the Indian costume. 
He wore a heavy shirt, deerskin breeches, long leggings and 
moccasins cut in one piece. Instead of an overcoat he wore 
a long hooded cape called a capote. A belt passed over his 
left shoulder and his ammunition bag hung under his left 
arm. A leather bag attached to his girdle held a knife, a 
hatchet and materials for mending moccasins. 

In summer the trapper slept in the open on a bed of 
leaves or boughs, where these were to be had, and his sad- 
dle, if he had one, was his pillow. In winter he had a rude 
hut usually open to the fire in front. The implements of his 
trade were hung about the hut. There were graining blocks 
and a frame for stretching the skins while traps hung in 
some nearby tree. An antler rack held the trapper's few 
belongings and a little store of sugar, coffee and salt made 
him rich in provisions with the game he killed. 

Through the fur trade white men made their first ac- 
quaintance with the Indians and many permanent posts 
were established to accommodate the various Indian tribes. 
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The fur companies marked the sources and courses of rivers ; 
traced out the lines of lakes and mountains which were but 
little known before; and discovered other rivers, lakes 
and mountains. They led the van of civilization in the West. 
Later the pioneer settler ventured on their trails, and now 
the railroads traverse the paths along which these brave 
early traders went ; and the names of the stations, streams 
and passes call to mind the days of the fur trade. 

After 1855 the fur trade as the leading industry was 
over in Dakota because the fur-bearing animals had been so 
nearly exterminated in the territory. While the fur trade 
was at its height it was the only industry of the North- 
west. Other industries have developed far beyond it 
since that day while the fur trade has stood still. 
The United States, however, still has about one half of 
the fur trade of the world. Only a few years ago the value 
of the furs sold in the United States in one year was worth 
$10,000,000. 



THE PLATE'S STORY. 

"Well," said the leaden plate as it settled back con- 
tentedly among the state historical collections at Pierre, 
"I'm glad I'm found." 

"Found ?" echoed the nearby historical treasures, "were 
you lost?" 

"No — oh, no," answered the plate hastily, "I was just 
buried — buried for one hundred and seventy three years." 

"Do tell us all about it!" urged the older members of 
the collection. "Tell us all about it from the beginning." 

"I cannot tell you all about it," Answered the leaden 
plate, "for some of it I do not know. The explorers car- 
ried me packed away, so that I had little chance to know 
of their travels except from the talk around the campfire 
at night — when they did talk — often the men were too 
weary to talk; but you wanted the story from the begin- 
ning. 

"There lived in Canada in the days before I began my 
travels a Frenchman, named Pierre Verendrye. His home 
was on an island in Lake St. Peter. Often he took his little 
sons with him to the trading post which he had established 
a few miles from his home. At this post the dusky Indians 
came to trade their furs for the white man's goods. Pierre 
Verendrye frequently questioned his savage customers about 
the great wild country of the Northwest. There at their 
father's knee the boys heard for the first time the name 
of the 'Great Western Sea.' 

"The vision of that 'Great Western Sea' soon lured 
Pierre Verendrye away from his family and far from his 
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beautiful island home. During these travels he laid claim 
to large tracts of land for his country, France ; but he failed 
to find the Sea he sought. Impatiently the boys waited un- 
til they, too, could join in the quest. Fear that their father 
would explore all unknown lands and leave them none to 
seek when they were men, mingled with the pride they felt 
in their father's great achievements. But at last the glad 
day came when the older boys joined Pierre Verendrye on 
his journeys. 

"That part of the story is all hearsay to me. The first 
I knew I was a new leaden plate quite proud of these flow- 
ers of France in my corners, these arms of France at my 
head, and this Latin inscription. My back was plain then — 
left plain for the name and date to be scratched into the 
soft lead with a knife when the time came to bury me. Only 
in that way could an accurate record be left. For it was the 
custom of French explorers to carry leaden plates to bury 
as proof that citizens of France had first explored new lands, 
and in this way establish her claim to the country. 

"On a day in April Louis Joseph Verendrye and Fran- 
cois (now called the Chevalier) with two other Frenchmen, 
set out from Canada, carrying me with them, to search for 
the Western Sea. We traveled a long distance to the coun- 
try of the Mandans. Then, after waiting many days for a 
guide, two Mandan Indians led us to Horse Mountain 
(wherever that may be.) 

"When he had journeyed twenty days from the Man- 
dan village, I heard the men talking excitedly about bright 
colored soil and rock which they saw as they passed through 
the new country. 

" 'See T said Louis Joseph, 'Soils azure, green as grass 
white as chalk. 9 
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" 'Look ! Look !' cried another voice a little further on, 
'Here is rock shinins black, and there rock yellow like 
ochre !' 

" 'Yonder is soil red as vermillion/ exclaimed the Cheva- 
lier. 'When we return we must carry with us a sample of 
each or the people at home will think we tell them a fairy 
tale/ 

"Since I have been found, I heard a man call that coun- 
try the 'Bad Lands/ Though why such land should be 
called 'bad* I do not know. 

"Well, we traveled many, many days, trying to find 
Indians who could lead us to the Sea. At length a great 
Indian chief promised to show the men the sea they sought 
if they would march with him. So he led them with his war 
party. They came to mountains after a time but there was 
no sea. I think those mountains were the Black Hills — but 
am not sure. 

"It was then winter, and the snow was deep among the 
forest trees on the mountain. So the Verendryes, disap- 
pointed in their search for the Western Sea, and fearful now 
that they might be lost and starve in the winter storms, 
decided to return. 

"A party of Indians, who chanced in that vicinity, 
were easily persuaded to guide us back to the Missouri, 
where the Verendryes were guests to the chief. There I 
was taken from my coverings for the first time on the jour- 
ney. The meeting seemed to be a secret one and I caught 
only snatches of the low-voiced conversation — 'Indians must 
not know about plate/ 'astrolobe is broken and we cannot 
take the altitude'; 'must tell the Indians that the pile of 
stones is for a memorial' — I could make very little out of 
that at the time, but the eyes of the Verendrye brothers 
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turned again and again to a prominent bluff about seven 
miles away on the Missouri River. 

"That night the two Frenchmen who had accompanied 
the Verendryes, carried me away secretly to that bluff, hur- 
riedly scratched their names, the word Chevalier, and the 
date, 1743, on my back. Then they buried me on the bluff, 
marking the spot with a rough pyramid of stones and left 
me there to the long years of waiting. So the Verendryes 
took possession of the land that is now South Dakota in 
the name of France. 

"Spring, summer, fall, winter — the slow years passed. 
For long months at a time the winter storms swirled and 
raved over my head; spring brought again the honking 
geese, the lark's clear call ; then once more the summer rains 
beat upon my hill. 

"The coyote's howl, the buffalo's stampede, the war 
cry of the red man, I heard at times, and the prairie wind, 
monotonous as the passing years droned endlessly over the 
bluff. 

"Still I was less lonely there than I should have been else- 
where in the territory that this state covers for when the 
trappers and fur traders came, they established in the vicin- 
ity of my mound, a trading post. That was in 1817 — the 
earliest permanent white settlement in South Dakota, I have 
heard them say. From that rude trading post grew the 
present Fort Pierre. 

"Sounds were my one amusement and as the years 
passed there were some new sounds very strange to me. 
One sounded like the booming of a giant gun from the 
river. It puzzled me greatly; but the next day two little 
Indian boys sat on my pyramid of stones and talked of 
three strange boats that had gone up the river 'one sun' 
before. They were afraid of the gun one boat carried and 
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called it 'big medicine/ But the flag that that boat floated 
each little savage wanted for his own, and before they had 
finished their talk I could almost see the red and white 
stripes running lengthwise, an upper corner dark blue like 
the heavens at night, sprinkled over with gleaming stars — 
a flag I had never seen. They spoke, too, of two white 
chiefs; one with black hair; the other with red. They 
thought some one must have painted it red. That was years 
before the white men came to trade near my bluff. 

"Many years after, when the day of both the Indian 
and the trapper had passed, I heard a terrible puffing and 
rumbling. The earth seemed to tremble with fright; then 
there came a long drawn out shriek that awoke all the sleep- 
ing demons of sound along the river. The cause of such 
commotion I could not guess. 

"The pyramid that marked my hiding place had grown 
smaller, stone by stone, through the years. Now I had be- 
gun to fear that it did not mark my hiding place plainly 
enough for anyone to find me. But one day I heard a click- 
ing sound and felt the weight of the remaining stones gradu- 
ally lifted. Then I was sure that I had been found ; but no — 
the years of waiting continued. 

"The children from Fort Pierre were now coming to 
play about my hiding place. After a while the school boys 
built a fort near me. There on my bluff they fought and 
ref ought all the battles of the world. 

"Finally there came a morning when a ray of sun- 
shine struck one of my corners. The rains, and frosts, and 
winds had found me after many, many years. Now I waited 
hopefully, but alas, both grown people and children walked 
carelessly over me without knowing I was there, so crusted 
was my surface with the clinging earth. But there was 
more to interest me after that, for I could watch the people 
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come and go, and see the children at play. Then too, I 
learned that the terrible rumbling and shrieking was made 
by a black, puffing creature that the children called an en- 
gine, and every day I saw a flag that was like the one the 
two little savages had described so long ago. 

"There came a warm bright day in February. It was 
Sunday, and Sunday always brought a crowd of boys and 
girls to their fort on the bluff, if the day was fine. Soon 
a group of young people strolled in my direction. They stop- 
ped almost above me, laughing and talking, and as they 
talked, one of the girls pushed the toe of her shoe aimlessly 
into the earth. Her foot struck my protruding corner, then 
quickly she kicked me loose and stooped to pull me from the 
ground. 

" 'What have you found, Hattie Foster ?' demanded one 
of the group as the girl began to scrape the earth from my 
surface. 

" 'I don't know/answered Hattie, as the others gathered 
closely about her. 

" 'Must be the tablet Moses wrote the laws on', said 
another girl. 

" 'What's it made of?' asked a boy. 

"'Here, let me take it,' insisted another boy. The 
number on it is one-thousand-seven-hundred-forty-three', he 
remarked scraping away more particles of dirt. 

'Perhaps it's worth something,' suggested someone. 

It's lead all right,' continued the boy, scratching me 
with his knife. Til take it down to the hardware store and 
sell it for about five cents/ 

"I began to feel quite foolish and unimportant as they 
passed me from hand to hand, making remarks about me. 
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Before they had finished I really expected to be sold for five 
cents. When that boy carried me off to his home a little 
later, I thought my years of waiting had been in vain for I 
was sure that the history story on my face was doomed to 
be blotted out in a melting pot ; but the boy's father sold me 
to the State Historical Society and — here I am." 



AT THE BARGAIN COUNTER. 

Thomas Jefferson sat at his desk in the White House 
one spring morning. He was not looking at his desk al 
though it was piled high with many papers which demanded 
the President's attention, but at a map of North America 
that hung above his desk. There was little need for him to 
look at that map for he had studied it so much that it seemed 
drawn upon his brain. 

The United States then reached westward only to the 
Mississippi River with New Orleans, standing like a for- 
eign sentinel at the river's mouth, and Florida belonged to 
Spain. Far west of the Mississippi stretched a mountain 
chain then called the "Stony Mountains." The generous 
strip of country between the River and the mythical "Stony 
Mountains" Thomas Jefferson coveted for his country. It 
was a wild land, mysterious, unknown. But its mystery like 
a magnet drew his thoughts ever back. Spain, France, and 
England had claimed this territory. It had been held in 
turn by Spain, France, and now again by Spain. 

Recently disturbing news had come to President Jef- 
ferson. France had purchased Louisiana from Spain the 
fall before by secret treaty, and Napoleon, then ruling 
France under the title of First Consul, was planning to build 
m America a colonial empire of France. 

"Spanish control of the west bank of the Mississippi 
has been intolerable," said Jefferson, turning at length to 
his secretary, Meriwether Lewis. "Our hundred thousand 
settlers west of the Allegheny Mountains have no way to 
reach the markets of the outer world except by the Missis- 
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sippi River to New Orleans, and New Orleans is now by 
proclamation of Spanish officials, closed to our American 
commerce. That, I say, is intolerable, but French control 
is a menace to our national growth — perhaps to our nation's 
life. For Spain is a decaying power, France strong and 
aggressive." 

The President was silent for a moment, then, bringing 
his fist down upon the desk, said : "The United States will 
never submit to French control of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi— NEVER!" 

Then Jefferson arose from his chair and began to walk 
back and forth in the room, heedless of his littered desk 
and his waiting secretary. Thomas Jefferson was over six 
feet tall, although his shoulders were then stooped. His eyes 
were brown and his well shaped head was crowned with 
red hair, so dark that it was almost auburn. He was dressed 
in the manner of his time, but the close-fitting knee breeches, 
the dingy brown coat with its high rolling collar, the soiled 
red waistcoat, the coarse woolen stockings which reached 
to his knees, and the worn carpet slippers run down at the 
heels, all showed his disregard of his appearance. 

Yet his careless dress could not conceal his greatness. 
His clear eyes, keen and watchful, swept his desk, but his 
thoughts were still on the one great topic, the greatest trans- 
action in history, for he was trying through his envoys, Rob- 
ert Livingston, and James Monroe, to purchase Louisiana. 

"I wonder what Livingston and Monroe are doing 
yonder in France with Napoleon Boneparte," he said, as he 
turned again to his secretary. "I am living now principally 
for news from France." 

Then the years geemed to slip away from him ; his dark 
eyes shone with interest; and his face grew eager as a 
boy's. Catching hold of his young secretary's arm he de- 
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manded, "Come with me ! There may be — but wait and see." 

Quickly the men passed out at the back door, crossing 
the White House grounds to a brick stable. Jefferson gave 
his companion no word of explanation as they passed by 
his favorite horses. The horses thrust out their satiny noses 
nickering softly for the usual caress, but today their mas- 
ter hurried on unheeding. Silently he led the way to a loft 
over the horse stalls. It was not a hay mow which they 
entered. The room was empty, but rows of square boxes 
fastened to the wall showed that this might be the nesting 
place of pigeons — many of them. 

President Jefferson scanned the rows of boxes anxious- 
ly. Then with a low exclamation he hurried to one of them, 
opened it, and drew out the drab and white bird which it 
held. His fingers trembled with eagerness as he took from 
the bird's coral leg a tiny roll of paper wrapped in tinfoil 
which was tied securely in place. 

Thomas Jefferson seemed to read the message at a 
glance, then with beaming face he held the bit of paper 
before the eyes of Meriwether Lewis while he read : "Gen- 
eral Boneparte signed May 2, fifteen millions. Rejoice !" 

The men clasped hands in silence. As they climbed 
down the ladder from the loft, Mr. Jefferson said, "The 
ship bearing this news reached the dock at New York yes- 
terday. This bird with others was released late in the af- 
ternoon. Counting out the hours of darkness when she 
could not fly, she has made an average flight of something 
like seventy miles an hour. The stages which carry the mail 
cannot reach here until some time tomorrow." 

Then, caressing the drab and white pigeon which he 
had carried down from the loft, he said, "You, little bird, 
have brought word of the greatest bargain in the world. No 
other pigeon ever carried so great a message. Never more 
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shall you be carried away from home to work for men. Go 
now and enjoy your cote and your nest," and he held the 
bird out on his extended hand. 

Before the men again entered the White House, they 
looked out over the straggling village which was then the 
nation's capital. The Washington of today, with its parks, its 
boulevards and its beautiful buildings was hardly dreamed 
of. Yet to both Thomas Jefferson and Meriwether Lewis 
it seemed a greater Washington than ever before — the cap- 
ital of a nation whose territory had doubled in so brief a 
time. As they turned from the vision of the country's 
future to take up the waiting tasks, Thomas Jefferson said 
with eyes aglow, "This transaction I hold the greatest our 
country ever engaged in." 

But the President and his secretary did not then dream 
of the greatness of this vast territory to the west which the 
Louisiana purchase had added to our possessions, yet they 
did know that the wealth of its mines, its forests, its pas- 
tures, and farmlands were necessary for the development of 
the United States. The price paid by our government for 
Louisiana was about three cents an acre. Every one 
thought that too high for no white man knew anything defi- 
nite about the size, the boundaries, or wonderful resources 
of this new territory, which was larger in area than France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Great Britain taken together. 
The Louisiana purchase doubled the size of the United 
States. From it thirteen states and parts of states have 
been admitted to the Union. South Dakota is one of these 
states. 



Adapted from "The Magnificent Adventure" by Emenon Hough 



A VISIT TO BLACK BUFFALO 

At the Big Bend of the Missouri, in the heart of South 
Dakota, three Sioux Indian boys swam the river to carry a 
message to Lewis and Clark who were on their way up river. 
The message asked the white chiefs to confer with two par- 
ties of the Sioux nation. While the boys delivered the 
message, a dozen mounted Indian warriors were outlined 
against the sky from the rim of a bluff. 

The explorers would gladly have avoided this meeting, 
for the great chief of the Teton Sioux was Black Buffalo, an 
Indian hostile to the whites and a surly tempered fellow. 
The number of mounted warriors, rapidly increasing along 
the shore was an added threat. Yet they decided to stop for 
a short time, make a speech, and distribute presents. 

To Black Buffalo they gave a medal, a flag of the United 
States, a uniform coat, a cocked hat and feather. To each 
of the other chiefs a medal and some small presents. But 
Black Buffalo, as usual, was not in a good mood. He and 
his men, not waiting for the parley, crowded down to the 
river's edge after the presents had been * distributed. Cap- 
tain Clark was on the shore and Captain Lewis, working on 
the barge which he had not yet brought to a good landing, 
turned to find his friend, Clark, struggling in the hands of 
several Sioux Indians, Black Buffalo among them while three 
other painted warriors held the cable of the boat, and still 
another threw both arms around the mast. 

Then Black Buffalo said, "We will not let you go on." 

Captain Clark answered haughtily, "You cannot pre- 
vent us from going on. We are warriors — not squaws. Our 
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Great Father sent us and he can in a moment exterminate 
you," 

"I, too, have warriors," replied Black Buffalo, and laid 
his hands roughly on Captain Clark. 

Then Clark drew his sword and the hands of the Sioux 
were on their tomahawks. A loud command from Lewis 
drew the attention of the Indians before either side could 
use their weapons. They faced the barge to find the black 
mouth of the swivel gun pointed directly at them. They 
had heard its thundering voice from a distance and now 
turned back in terror shouting, "Big Medicine." Captain 
Clark, unwilling to leave an enemy behind him, offered to 
shake hands with Black Buffalo, but the angry chief refused. 

Hardly had Clark entered the boat when Black Buffalo 
and three other Indians waded after him. He took them on 
board. The boat went to Willow Island and the Indians 
were kept on the big boat that night. The next morning 
the Sioux were better natured and asked that their squaws 
and children might come to see the boats. 

After this request was granted, the Sioux chiefs said 
that they were sorry for what had occurred the previous 
day and they invited the white men to a feast and a dance. 
The journal kept by Lewis and Clark says : 

"Captains Lewis and Clark who went on shore one 
after the other were met* by ten well dressed young men 
who took them up in a robe highly decorated, and carried 
them to a large council house, where they were placed on a 
buffalo robe beside the grand chief. The council hall was 
in the shape of three quarters of a circle. Under this shel- 
ter sat about seventy men forming a circle around the chief, 
before whom were placed a Spanish flag and the one we had 
given them yesterday. 
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"This left a vacant circle about six feet in diameter, in 
which the peace pipe was raised on two forked sticks, about 
six or seven inches from the ground, with the down of a 
swan scattered under it. A large fire in which they were 
cooking provisions stood near, and in the center was about 
four hundred pounds of buffalo meat as a present for us." 

After the speeches at the conclusion of the council, they 
smoked the peace pipe. The Lewis and Clark journal de- 
scribes the ceremony thus : 

"With great solemnity a chief took some of the most 
delicate parts of the dog which was cooked for the festival 
and held it to the flag by way of sacrifice ; this done he held 
up the pipe of peace and first pointed it toward the heavens, 
then to the four quarters of the globe, then to the earth, 
made a short speech, lighted the pipe and presented it to us. 
We smoked and he again made a speech to his people." 

After the council came the feast which consisted chiefly 
of dog meat. There was pemmican too, a dried buffalo 
meat, pounded fine and then mixed with grease and potato 
or roots. The food was set before the whites in platters 
with spoons made of horn. The men found it difficult to 
eat dog meat then, but dog meat kept them from starving 
before their journey was finished. 

The festival ended with a grand dance which lasted from 
twilight until midnight. The hall which now served as a 
ball room was lighted by a great fire in the center. Music 
was furnished by a band of ten whose musical instruments 
were skin bags containing pebbles, hoops with skins 
stretched tightly across, and sticks to which were fastened 
hoofs of deer and goats. 

The women, decked in all their savage finery, arranged 
themselves in two lines, one on each side of the firelighted 
room. In their hands they carried poles hung with scalps, 
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grim relics of war ; or weapons taken by their relatives in 
battle. As soon as the rude orchestra began to play, the 
two columns of squaws shuffled toward each other until 
the lines met, then they shouted and moved back to their 
former positions. 

The men danced in their turn in much the same manner 
as the women, except that they jumped up and down instead 
of shuffling. At times there were intervals in the dance. 
These pauses some warrior filled with recitals in a low gut- 
tural chant of some incident of the chase or of deeds of 
heroism. 

So interesting did the captains find this entertainment 
that they decided to stay for another day among the Teton 
Sioux. The second day the Lewis and Clark party furnished 
their part of the entertainment. The greatest wonder of 
that party to the Indians was York, Captain Clark's negro 
servant. His skin of ebony and his tightly curled hair were a 
marvel never seen before. The wonder of the savages in- 
creased when they found that the black man's war paint 
would not wash off. "You have many colors," said the 
chiefs as they looked from the white-skinned men to York 
and then to Captain Clark's red hair, another curiosity. 

When the captains decided to go on they found the In- 
dians quite as determined as before to stop them. A line of 
Indians with Black Buffalo and other chiefs among them 
sat on the cable which held the boats to the shore. The In- 
dians were bribed and coaxed and threatened, but still they 
sat on the cable. At last Captain Lewis said to Black Buf- 
falo, "You have told us that you are a great man, and 
have great influence. Now show us your influence by tak- 
ing the rope from those men." This speech touched Black 
Buffalo's pride. He compelled his warriors to give him the 
rope which he threw away from the land out of their reach. 
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But the explorers were not yet rid of Black Buffalo. He 
insisted on going up the river with them to the Ree encamp- 
ments. They were near the mouth of the Cheyenne River 
when the boat on which the Indian was riding struck a log 
and came very near overturning. Frightened at this, the 
chief demanded that he be set on shore. The captains will- 
ingly let him off, and continued their journey glad to be rid 
of Black Buffalo at last. 



SPIRIT MOUND. 

While on their journey up the Missouri, Captains Lewis 
and Clark with ten men, stopped in what is now Clay County, 
South Dakota, to visit a mound in the midst of the flat 
prairie. This mound was about nine hundred feet long, 
more than a hundred and eighty feet wide, and seventy 
feet high with a top as smooth and level as the plain from 
which the mound rose. The Indians called this the Moun- 
tain of the Little People, or Little Spirits. The Lewis and 
Clark journal says : 

"The Indians believe that it is the abode of evil spirits 
in the human form, about eighteen inches high with re- 
markably large heads ; they are armed with sharp arrows, 
with which they are very skillful, and are always on the 
watch to kill those who have the hardihood to approach their 
residence. The tradition is that many have suffered from 
these little evil spirits, and, among others, three Maha 
(Omaha) Indians fell a sacrifice to them a few years since. 
This has inspired all the neighboring nations * * * with 
such terror that no consideration could tempt them to visit 
the hill. We saw none of these wicked little spirits, nor any 
place for them, except some small holes scattered over the 
top; we were fcappy enough to escape their vengeance, 
though we remained some time on the mound to enjoy the 
delightful prospect of the plain, which spreads itself out 
until the eye rests on the northwest hills at a great distance, 
and those of the northeast, still further off, enlivened by 
great herds of buffalo feeding at a distance/ 9 



THE LEGEND OF THE STONE IDOLS. 

(A Ree Chief told this legend to Lewis and Clark on 
their journey upstream. They named the stream Stone-Idol- 
Creek, but it is now known as Spring River, and is in Camp- 
bell County, South Dakota.) 

Long years ago a young brave loved an Indian maiden ; 
but she was the daughter of a great chief who refused to 
consent to the marriage. When the youth persisted in his 
attentions his weapons were taken from him and he was 
driven out on the prairie to starve or freeze in the win- 
ter's cold. The Indian maiden resolved to die with her 
lover and slipped unnoticed away from the Indian village. 
Close behind the lovers followed the young brave's dog. 

The long, cold, pitiless winter passed and no hunter 
saw any trace of the wanderers ; spring came, and summer 
passed — still no roving Indian band brought word of the 
outcasts. But when autumn came and the haze of Indian 
summer was beginning to show purple on the distant hori- 
zon, the chief, riding across the prairie, came upon the lov- 
ers. 

Side by side they stood on the bank of a little creek a 
few miles west of the Missouri River. Gaunt hunger had 
not touched their forms, nor were their faces lined with 
suffering. Close by stood the faithful dog. The Great 
Spirit had pitied the plight of these children of the prairie 
and turned them into images of stone. Here, too, was food 
in abundance, for a wild grape vine hung in festoons from 
a tree above the images with one purple cluster touching the 
maiden's upraised hand. The chief, fearing the anger of the 
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Great Spirit, laid an offering before the lovers as an atone- 
ment. The Indians still lay offerings of clothing at the feet 
of the stone idols. 



Retold from a legend siren in Hie Lenin and Clark Journal. 



BREAKING A TRAIL TO THE PACIFIC 

In the early fall of 1804, three boats, flying the American 
flag, passed through the country that is now South Dakota. 
The boats toiled upstream against the treacherous currents 
of the Missouri. The wild geese were hurrying south in 
honking V's when the boats reached the Mandan villages 
not far from where the capital city of North Dakota now 
stands. Meriwether Lewis and William Clark had reached 
the end of the trail. Beyond stretched the great wilderness 
into which no white man had gone. 

Big White, chief of the Mandans, received them kind- 
ly, eager to barter the skins of beaver and bison for the 
white man's goods. Captain Lewis, speaking through an 
interpreter, said, "The Great Father at Washington sends 
you this," and on Big White's broad chest he pinned a medal 
with a picture of President Jefferson. Then he loaded the 
chief with gifts. 

"Many Great Fathers send me greeting," replied Big 
White. "This Great Father I do not know. But stay with 
us until the geese fly up the river. The beaver and muskrat 
built their lodges early ; winter snow will fall soon and fall 
deep." 

The travelers stayed at the Mandan villages. Before 
the snows fell a little fortress of their own building pro- 
tected the sturdy adventurers. There was a row of little 
log cabins, surrounded by a strong stockade of cottonwood 
logs, placed on end, while from one corner the black muz- 
zle of the big gun peered like a grim sentinel at his post. 
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warn. She cheered the men ; doctored their sick bodies with 
herbs from mountain and plain; mended their moccasins, 
and later in the journey her presence often helped Captain 
Lewis to convince an Indian tribe that the purpose of his 
coming was peaceful, because a squaw never attended a war 
party. 

Food was almost impossible to get in the mountains. 
They killed and ate some of their ponies, and varied the 
ration by buying, when they could, fish, roots, and dog meat 
of the Indians. 

It was just on the crest of the Great Divide that the 
party met the first Indians. They were the Shoshones, Saca- 
jawea's tribe, and her brother, Cameawait (Cam-e-a-wit,) 
was their chief. Through his influence Lewis and Clark 
secured Indian ponies to carry them over the Great Divide 
and to the head waters of the Columbia River. There they 
made boats to continue the journey. 

There is an end to every trail. So there came a day 
when Lewis and Clark came to the end of theirs. The 
waves of the river setting back at flood tide at its mouth, 
as well as the gulls which came in flocks from the west, 
had been messengers from the Ocean. Now here was the 
Ocean itself. 

At sight of the white-capped waves of the Pacific, the 
two Captains with lips tight drawn, looked into each other's 
eyes and nodded in speechless joy. "The big flag, Sergeant 
Gass," were Captain Lewis' first words as he turned to his 
men. 

They made camp on the shore of the Pacific, and around 
the fire the men gathered wet, ragged, hungry, and un- 
kempt; yet the happiest group that ever reached the end 
of a trail. Over them floated the st^rs and stripes — their 
"big flag" kept unspotted for the hour of victory. 
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Captain Lewis thanked the men for their strength, and 
loyalty, and courage. To Sacajawea he said, "Without your 
aid, Bird Woman, we would not be here today. I know 
not how to repay you." 

At the camp they spent a busy winter. The hunters 
supplied the men with food ; skins had to be made into moc- 
casins and other garments; Sacajawea worked at the cut- 
ting board and taught the men how to sew. The supply of 
salt had given out. Great quantities of ocean water needed 
to be boiled down to secure the three bushels of salt neces- 
sary for the homeward journey. Captain Clark made maps 
of the country they had crossed, while Captain Lewis with 
a flat-topped stump for his desk wrote records of the trip. 

Before they started home Meriwether Lewis said to 
William Clark, "We must leave some record of our trip 
which will reach Washington, for the savage tribes to the 
east may never let us live to tell our own story. We can 
post conspicuous notices along the shore. Next summer 
some ship will carry the news. We must take no chances. 
So between them they wrote this now famous announce- 
ment: 

"The object of this list is that through the medium of 
some civilized person who may see same, it may be made 
known to the world that the party, consisting of the persons 
whose names are hereunto annexed, and who were sent out 
by the United States to explore the interior of the continent 
of North America, did penetrate the same by way of the Mis- 
souri and Columbia Rivers, to the discharge of the latter 
into the Pacific Ocean, where they arrived on the 14th day 
of November, 1805, and departed the 23rd day of March, 
1806, on their return trip to the United States by the same 
route by which they had come out." 
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Each man in the party signed this, and copies were 
made out and posted. A year after the explorers arrived 
safely home, ships, rounding Cape Horn, brought to the 
world these proofs that the Lewis and Clark expedition had 
blazed a path to the Pacific Ocean. 

In Portland, Oregon, there is a monument — a poor one 
— erected to the memory of Sacajawea. A statue of her 
and her child was shown at the St. Louis Exposition. Only 
this has America done to honor the great work of the little 
Indian woman, who guided Lewis and Clark. The crest 
of the Great Divide would be a fitting place to erect a 
memorial to Sacajawea whose guidance was so wonderful 
that an Unseen Hand seems to have piloted her course. 



THE MAN WHO SAVED THE WEST. 

"Manuel! Manuel! Your partner took my muskrat 
skin, and didn't pay me for it," a child's voice called in 
Spanish. 

Manuel, who was standing with his eyes fixed on the 
upstream waters of the Mississippi, turned at this appeal. 
He was a lad not more than twelve, dark-eyed, dark-haired 
and already masterful. 

The boy who spoke to him was several years younger, 
dressed in buckskin garments and had a black feather in his 
cap ; his cheeks were daubed with red clay and charcoal. The 
game was fur-trading. A number of the younger boys 
were playing Indian, while Manuel and his partner, the fur- 
traders, were bartering for the small pelts the Indians had 
to sell. 

Manuel smiled at the boy. Then with a shrewd glance 
at his partner, said : "It always pays to be kind to an In- 
dian — and fair; they will bring you more and better pelts. 
Give Black Feather the wampum, Ferdinand." And Ferdi- 
nand obeyed. 

Behind the boys lay the frontier town of New Orleans, 
that stood at that time like a foreign sentinel guarding the 
mouth of the Mississippi. In front of them the waters of 
the great river slipped sluggishly by, toward the Gulf. 

But Manuel's eyes and thoughts always turned to the 
waters above the town. His dreams were of the wild coun- 
try they drained. 

It was not many years before Manuel, little more than a 
boy, realized his dream and went up the Mississippi River 
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to his work. The Spanish government had found out that 
he could be trusted with an important trade, though he 
was only a youth. So, where the Missouri pours its muddy 
stream into the Father of Waters, Lisa worked many years 
at the fur trade among the Osage Indians. But, while 
working around St. Louis he still dreamed of the upstream 
country. 

Louisiana, that great territory lying between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Rocky Mountains, passed by secret 
treaty from Spain back to France while Manuel Lisa bar- 
tered for furs around St. Louis. Then Manuel Lisa took 
the Stars and Stripes for his flag. 

When the Lewis and Clark expedition returned from 
its two" years in the wilderness, the men brought to the trap- 
pers good news of a country to the north, rich in fur-bear- 
ing animals. Now there were many trappers in St. Louis 
and each began to plan an excursion up the river. But 
Manuel Lisa knew that it was the country of his dreams, 
so he wasted no time in making his dreams come true. For 
Manuel Lisa to plan was to act, and while the other traders 
were still telling what they were going to do, his boatmen 
were rowing against the shifty currents of the Missouri. He 
worked among his men, helping where help was needed : a 
word of encouragement ; a hand on the tiller ; a place at the 
oar ; or leading a gay boating song. 

The Indians were hostile, but soon they brought him 
pelts and went away rich with colored beads, gay cloth, a 
jack knife, or some small trinket, chosen as pay. He 
loaned them traps, asking only that they would sell him 
the skins from the animals caught. He was a friend to the 
sick and old of every tribe ; but they soon learned that the 
black muzzle of the swivel gun, that frowned from the deck 
of the boat and later from the walls of the fort, was no more 
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to be dreaded than Manuel Lisa if an Indian tricked him. 
For a number of years he traded in the country along the 
Missouri, making friends with the Indians and gathering 
rich stores of furs. 

When the States took up arms the second time against 
England, a grave danger threatened in the west. The set- 
tler had followed the trapper. Along the rivers were pio- 
neer homes. Between Canada and these brave, venturesome 
white families were hordes of savage tribes who were sus- 
picious of the increasing number of white men. England 
saw her opportunity. If she could get the Missouri and 
Mississippi Indians to unite with the English, America 
would lose the West. 

Captain William Clark, now governor of the Indian 
country, sat in his office at St. Louis, wondering how he 
could control the Mississippi and Missouri Indians. For 
only by controlling them could he save the settlements. 

There was but one answer to this question. There 
was only one man who could be trusted to hold the treach- 
erous tribes to the North in subjection; only one trapper 
who was both friend and master of the many savage nar 
tions he had traded with — that man was Manuel Lisa. 

At Governor Clark's request, Manuel Lisa accepted 
the perilous task. Then he was made sub-agent of the In- 
dian work. So the west passed into his keeping to hold or 
to lose. 

He kept up his own private business. That was best 
both for his interests and those of his country. Two new 
trading posts sprang up; one among the Omaha Indians; 
the other on an island in the Missouri in the heart of what 
is now South Dakota. 
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At these posts he gathered great stocks of goods. Queer 
stocks they were ; bright cloth, beads of many colors, pipes, 
small mirrors, hatchets, axes, knives, clothing, and many 
other articles which he had learned were dear to an In- 
dian's heart — and Manuel Lisa had made it his business 
1o know better than any other living man, just what an In- 
dian liked. 

But there was something better than these in the 
stock. There were seeds for gifts, as many seeds as Man- 
uel Lisa could get and carry to the posts. Pumpkin seeds, 
squash seeds, turnip seeds, beet seeds, potatoes, and beans 
to plant. You see, Manuel Lisa was the forerunner of the 
agricultural schools. As he gave the Indians these pre- 
cious seeds, he told them how to plant them and how to pre- 
pare them for food. "They are big medicine," he told 
them, "to keep away hunger when the snow is deep and 
the game scarce." 

With his posts stocked, Manuel Lisa and his two hun- 
dred hunters and trappers tended their traps, traded with 
the Indians, and cared for the pelts. Yet, as he managed 
his fur trade this shrewd man of the out-of-doors held 
within his keen mind the whole critical situation. 

The Mississippi Sioux, who were called Santees, were 
already friendly to the English when the war began. Gov- 
ernor Clark did not doubt that the Missouri Sioux, the 
Tetons, would join with the Santees and fight for the Eng- 
lish, for the Tetons and Santees had been allies for genera- 
tions. And what could prevent ally joining ally? The 
English counted on this old alliance too. Already their 
men, working among the Tetons, had done much to secure 
the aid of the Northern tribes. 
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But they had reckoned without the new sub-Indian 
agent. Manuel Lisa handled the savages as if they were 
chess men under his hand, set one facing the other. 

He began by inciting the Tetons against the Santees, 
their old allies. Then his trappers, by chance it seemed, 
carried to the Santees tales of Teton strength and prowess 
in battle until the Santees came to fear and dread the old 
allies to the North. 

England, at last, persuaded the Santees to march with 
them to fight against the Americans. The Santees from 
far and near gathered, hideous in their war paint and feath- 
ers. Until midnight they would dance, they planned, and in 
the early hours of the morning slip silently away to battle. 

The camp fires glowed and the monotonous beat of 
the tom-tom was broken only by the blood-chilling war cry 
as they danced. But it was not yet midnight when small 
groups of the painted warriors began slipping away into 
the night, in different directions. Other groups larger 
than the first ones followed. Soon tom-toms ceased; and 
the diminished war party gathered in little groups about 
the fires. Mingling with the Indians through the night, were 
two trappers and an Indian not wearing war paint. The 
trappers were from the country of the Missouri Sioux. 
One had seen several war parties of the Teton Sioux; the 
other repeated the words of a Teton chief, "While the San- 
tees fight with the English, easy for the Tetons to burn 
their villages and carry away women and children as 
slaves/' 

In the grey hours of morning, the British found no 
braves to march with them against the Americans. The 
Indians, fearing an attack on their unprotected territory 
had scattered before this rumor from the north like brown 
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leaves before a wind. They had gone to protect their 
homes. 

Manuel Lisa's hand was reaching far from his capi- 
tal on the Missouri in the Dakota country. The Indian 
was Tahama, the one-eyed chief, the only member of 
the Santee nation who had remained loyal to the United 
States. The trappers belonged to Manuel Lisa's company. 

Rumors wild and alarming kept circulating. Many 
times the Mississippi Sioux held war councils and listened 
to the English leaders ; again and again, the savage bands 
gathered to aid the British ; but, as often as they put on 
their war trappings a fresh scare caused the war party to 
break up and scatter away to their homes. The English 
Indian agents in their reports to the British government 
said: "There is some secret force working among the In- 
dians and holding them back. The cause of this we do not 
understand." 

So, for two years, Manuel Lisa carried on his trade, 
seemingly as usual, but in those two years he kept faith 
with the United States government. The hostile tribes of 
the Missouri nation continued his friends for he dealt 
fairly with them, kept his word, gave them seeds, loaned 
them traps, befriended the needy, ordered his blacksmiths 
to work for them free of charge and even introduced the 
plow among them. His only personal demand from them 
was the demand that he had made in the beginning — that 
they sell him the pelts they got. And they brought to 
Manuel Lisa more and better pelts than other fur traders 
could get. Lisa's boats carried more valuable cargoes 
down the river, than did the boats of the other traders. 

But whatever success came to Manuel Lisa in his 
business ; and whatever envy that success aroused, he held 
the Indians from aiding the enemy in any large measure ; 
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he saved the pioneer families; and made the later settle- 
ments more safe because of the friendly feeling the In- 
dians had for him. At the close of the war, forty chiefs 
went with Manuel Lisa to St. Louis and pledged allegiance 
to the United States. 

The gratitude of America is due to Manuel Lisa who 
saved the West to the Nation. 



A REE INDIAN CELEBRATION. 

(The following account of an Indian celebration is 
taken from Washington Irving's history of Astoria which 
he wrote from the notes of Mr. Hunt, the fur trader.) 

"On the 9th day of July, 1811, just before daybreak, a 
great noise and outcry was heard in the village. This being 
the usual Indian hour of attack and surprise, and the Sioux 
being known to be in the neighborhood, the camp was in- 
stantly on the alert. As the day broke Indians were descried 
in considerable number on the bluffs three or four miles 
down the river. The noise and agitation in the village con- 
tinued. The tops of the lodges were crowded with the in- 
habitants, all earnestly looking toward the hills and keeping 
up a vehement chattering. Presently an Indian warrior gal- 
loped past the camp toward the villages, and in a little while 
the legion began to pour forth. 

"The truth of the matter was now learned. The Indians 
upon the distant hills were three hundred Ree* braves re- 
turning from a foray. They had met the war party of Sioux 
who had been so long hovering about the neighborhood, had 
fought them the day before, killed several, and defeated the 
rest, with the loss of but two or three of their own men and 
about a dozen wounded ; and they were now halting at a dis- 
tance until their comrades in the village should come forth 
to meet them and swell the parade of their triumphal entry. 
The warrior who had galloped past the camp was the leader 
of the party hastening home to give tidings of his victory. 



•Axickara. The word "Ree" has been substituted throughout and a few of the 
longer words simplified. 
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"Preparations were now made for this great martial 
ceremony. All the finery and equipments of the warriors 
were sent forth to them that they might appear to the great- 
est advantage. Those, too, who had remained at home tasked 
their wardrobes and toilets to do honor to the procession. 

"The Bees, like all savages, have their gala dress, of 
which they are not a little vain. This usually consists of a 
gray surcoat and leggings of the dressed skin of the ante- 
lope, resembling chamois leather, and embroidered with por- 
cupine quills brilliantly dyed. A buffalo robe is thrown over 
the right shoulder, and across the left is slung a quiver of 
arrows. They wear gay coronets of plumes, particularly 
those of the swan ; but the feathers of the black eagle are 
considered the most worthy, being a sacred bird among the 
Indian warriors. He who has killed an enemy in his own 
land is entitled to drag at his heels a fox skin attached to 
each moccasin, and he who has slain a grizzly bear wears a 
necklace of his claws, the most glorious trophy that a hunter 
can exhibit. 

"An Indian toilet is an operation of some toil and trou- 
ble; the warrior often has to paint himself from head to 
foot, and is extremely difficult to please as to the hideous dis- 
tribution of streaks and colors. A great part of the morning, 
therefore, passed away before there were any signs of the 
distant pageant. In the meantime a profound stillness 
reigned over the village. Most of the inhabitants had gone 
forth; others remained in mute expectation. All sports and 
occupations were suspended, excepting that in the lodges the 
painstaking squaws were silently busied in preparing the 
repasts for the warriors. 

"It was near noon that a mingled sound of voices and 
rude music, faintly heard from the distance, gave notice that 
the procession was on the march. The old men, and such of 
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the squaws as could leave their employment, hastened forth 
to meet it. In a little while it emerged from behind a hill and 
had a wild and picturesque appearance as it came moving 
over the summit in measured step and to the cadence of 
songs and savage instruments ; the war-like standards and 
trophies flaunting aloft, and the feathers and paint and sil- 
ver ornaments of the warriors glaring and glittering in the 
sunshine. 

"The pageant had really something chivalrous in its ar- 
rangement. The Rees are divided into several bands, each 
bearing the name of some animal or bird, as the buffalo, the 
bear, the dog, the pheasant. The present party consisted of 
four of these bands, one of which was the dog, the most es- 
teemed in war, being composed of young men under thirty 
and noted for their prowess. It is engaged on the most des- 
perate occasions. The bands marched in separate bodies 
under their several leaders. The warriors on foot came first, 
in platoons of ten or twelve abreast ; then the horsemen. 
Each band bore as an ensign a spear or bow decorated with 
beads, porcupine quills, and painted feathers. Each bore its 
trophies of scalps, elevated on poles, their long black locks 
streaming in the wind. Each was accompanied by its rude 
music and minstrelsy. In this way the procession extended 
nearly a quarter of a mile. The warriors were variously 
armed, some few with guns, others with bows and arrows 
and war clubs ; all had shields of buffalo hide, a kind of de- 
fense generally used by the Indians of the open prairie, who 
have not the covert of trees and forests to protect them. 
They were painted in the most savage style. Some had the 
stamp of a red hand across their mouths, a sign that they 
had drunk the life blood of a foe. 

"As they drew near to the village the old men and the 
women began to meet them, and now a scene ensued that 
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proved the fallacy of the old fable of Indian apathy and 
stoicism. Parents and children, husbands and wives, broth- 
ers and sisters, met with the most rapturous expressions of 
joy ; while wailings and lamentations were heard from the 
relatives of the killed and wounded. The procession, how- 
ever, continued on with slow and measured step, in cadence 
to the solemn chant, and the warriors maintained their fixed 
and stern demeanor. 

"Between two of the principal chiefs rode a young war- 
rior who had distinguished himself in the battle. He was 
severely wounded so as with difficulty to keep on his horse, 
but he preserved a serene and steadfast countenance, as if 
perfectly unharmed. His mother had heard of his condition. 
She broke through the throng and, rushing up, threw her 
arms around him and wept aloud. He kept up the spirit and 
demeanor of a warrior to the last, but expired shortly after- 
he had reached his home. 

"The village was now a scene of the utmost festivity 
and triumph. The banners and trophies and scalps and 
painted shields were elevated on poles near the lodges. 
There were war feasts and scalp dances, with warlike songs 
and savage music ; all the inhabitants were arrayed in their 
festal dresses ; while the old heralds went around from lodge 
to lodge, telling with loud voices the events of the battle and 
the exploits of the various warriors. 

"Such was the boisterous revelry of the village, but 
sounds of another kind were heard on the surrounding hills ; 
piteous wailings of the women who had retired thither to 
mourn in darkness and solitude for those who had fallen in 
battle. There the poor mother of the youthful warrior who 
had returned home in triumph but to die gave full vent to 
the anguish of a mother's heart." 



BIG MEDICINE-WHITE-MAN. 

Every boy likes a fish pole and a stream to fish in; 
most boys like a gun and woods to hunt in ; but only a few 
boys are fond of brush, and palette, and paints. George 
Catlin liked all of these when he was a boy, and he had 
them all. The stream wound through the Pennsylvania 
woods near his home. In the stream and woods there were 
fish and game a-plenty. Neither gun, nor fish-pole, nor 
bait, nor palette, nor brush, were left behind when the 
boy went into the woods for a holiday. He always man- 
aged to carry them all. 

George Catlin's father was a lawyer and he wanted 
his son to be a lawyer too. George cared little for law books 
for he wanted to be a painter. Yet he studied law to please 
his father, and in a few years opened a law office of his 
own. However he felt very much out of place in that office, 
waiting for clients who seldom came. Each passing day 
made him surer that he could not spend his life in a law 
office. 

So George Catlin sold everything he had except his 
fishing tackle and gun. With the money from the sale he 
bought paints and brushes. He had decided to be a painter. 
Although he painted everything well, he liked best to paint 
portraits. Yet he was not satisfied to paint his neighbor and 
his neighbor's neighbor and a lot more people who looked 
very much like them, as artists had done since men began 
to paint. He longed to do something different than other 
artists had done. But it seemed to him that there was noth- 
ing different to do. 
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One day, in a travelling show, he saw a number 
of Indians clad in all the fantastic trappings dear to the 
heart of uncivilized red men. Then George Catlin knew 
what he wanted to do. He had found the thing that was 
different. He would paint Indian portraits — and he would 
paint them in the Indian country in the West. 

That is how it happened that George Catlin was a pas- 
senger on the steamer Yellowstone when it made its sec- 
ond trip up the Missouri. The steamer halted for sand-bars 
many times in that long tedious journey. She finally 
stuck fast on one of the them near the Niobrara. Here Cat- 
lin, a fur trader, and a party of hunters left the boat 
and walked the rest of the way to Fort Pierre. So the 
painter of Indian portraits arrived in the Indian country 
of the West, and at Fort Pierre in the South Dakota coun- 
try Catlin began the work which made him famous. Al- 
together in his visits at Fort Pierre he painted many por- 
traits of the Teton Sioux, their lodges, and pictures of Fort 
Pierre. 

Portrait painting had never been heard of among the 
Indians before Catlin's coming, so it was a great mystery 
to them. At the Mandan village Catlin first invited two 
chiefs to his lodge to sit for their pictures. The chiefs did 
not understand at all what the artist was doing. Never 
were two Indians more astonished than they when each 
saw his neighbor looking back at him from the canvas. 
Both of them pressed their hands over their mouths (as 
an Indian is apt to do when very much astonished.) So 
they stood in awed silence looking from the painter to the 
portraits ; from the portraits to each other ; and then at the 
mysterious palette and brushes. After a while each shook 
hands with Catlin and whispered the words which made him 
"Big medicine-white-man." 
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No one else in the village had known why the chiefs 
were at the white man's lodge, but after they returned to 
their wigwams, the story soon spread that the white medi- 
cine man had the living faces of the chiefs in his lodge. 

As the word was passed around the Indian village, the 
women and girls hurried to the artist's rude dwelling. From 
within he could see bright, dark eyes glistening at every 
crack and crevice. The silent, curious throng increased un- 
til hundreds of women were pressed closely about the hut. 
Soon the Indian men began to slip noiselessly through 
the crowd of women and girls. The braves looked ashamed 
of their curiosity but they could not stay away. 

It was not long until the chiefs and medicine men took 
possession of the lodge. The agent of the fur company who 
spoke the Indian language well, told them how the pictures 
were made and why Catlin was making them. 

"Then," said Catlin in telling the story, "the two por- 
traits were held up together over the door, so that the whole 
village had a chance to see and recognize their chiefs. The 
likenesses were instantly recognized, and many of the gap- 
ing multitude commenced to yell; some went stamping off 
in the jarring dance; some began to sing and others began 
to cry; hundreds covered their mouths with their hands 
and were mute ; others indignant, drove their spears fright- 
fully into the ground, and still others shot a reddened ar- 
row at the sun and went home to their wigwams."* 

After the Indians had seen the pictures, their next 
demand was to see the man who had made them. Catlin 
stepped out of his lodge. Immediately he was surrounded 
by the curious crowd of Indians. They pressed close to him. 
The women gazed in mute astonishment. The braves crowd- 
ed near to shake hands. While Catlin was held fast in the 



•Vol. IV. P. 439. "South Dakota Historical Collection*.' 
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pressing crowd he felt as if several shoals of small fish 
were nibbling at his legs. For the children, quite as curi- 
ous as the grown-ups had crept through the crowd and were 
touching him with their finger tips. 

The Indians decided that Catlin was the greatest medi- 
cine man in the world. They said, "He has made living 
human beings. We see our chiefs alive in two places. Those 
he has made are a little alive because we can see their eyes 
move." 

Then trouble arose because the squaws feared he had 
in some way injured the lives of the chiefs by taking life 
away from them to make the portraits live. The old medi- 
cine men, who were jealous of his power, sided with the 
squaws. But it was not long before Catlin was given per- 
mission to paint again. Soon he was made a real medicine 
man of the village. He said, in describing the ceremony, 
"I was elegantly feasted and presented with a doctor's rat- 
tle, and also a magical wand, or doctor's staff, strung with 
claws of the grizzly bear, with hoofs of the antelope, with 
ermine, with wild sage, with bat's wings — and perfumed 
with the odor of the pole-cat."* 

George Catlin spent eight years among various Indian 
tribes in different parts of the United States. He was busy 
all that time studying their lives and painting pictures. 
These Indian paintings show the leading Indian characters 
of that time ; the scenes of their everyday life ; their dress ; 
and weapons. His buffalo pictures are almost as famous 
as the others. Hundreds of his paintings are in the Smith- 
sonion Institute at Washington, D. C. His book, "North 
American Indians," tells many interesting facts about In- 
dian life. 



•Vol. IV. P. 441, South Dakota Historical Collection*. 



THE GALAHAD OF THE PLAINS 

A little more than a hundred years ago, the people of 
St. Louis read this notice in the "Missouri Republican" a 
newspaper of that city : 

"TO ENTERPRISING YOUNG MEN 

"The subscriber wishes to engage one hundred young 
men to ascend the Missouri River to its source, there to be 
employed for one, two, or three years. For particulars, in- 
quire of Major Andrew Henry, near the lead mines in the 
County of Washington, who will ascend with you and com- 
mand the party ; or of the subscriber near St. Louis. 

(Signed,) William H. Ashley." 

Eagerly the young men responded to the call to go in- 
to the wilderness. In less than a month the expedition, 
commanded by Andrew Henry, began the difficult journey 
up the Missouri River. Early in the voyage one of the keel 
boats struck a snag and sank, taking with it to the bottom a 
cargo worth ten thousand dollars. Later the Indians stole all 
fifty of the horses that were being driven by the land party. 
Because of the loss of the horses, Major Henry did not push 
on to the Big Falls of the Missouri, as he had intended, but 
built his fort at the mouth of the Yellowstone. 

William Ashley in the meantime had advertised for 
another hundred young men. Those who answered Ash- 
ley's second call for men ranged in age from old Hugh 
Glass, the gray-beard trapper, to Jedediah Smith, a boy of 
eighteen. These men with Ashley and those at Major 
Henry's camp were facing adventures greater than the 
deeds of the old Greek heroes. They were part of the great 
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army of trappers and traders who first explored and broke 
trails through the West. These trails became the roads the 
pioneer settlers travelled ; later they became the routes of 
commerce. But none of them were to break more trails or 
undergo more dangers than the boy Jedediah. And his first 
adventure was near at hand. 

General Ashley intended to purchase horses from the 
Bee Indians in what is now the South Dakota country, and 
send some of his men across country with the horses to the 
fort which Major Henry had established on the Yellowstone. 
The Rees were fickle and treacherous. Some tribes of In- 
dians were always friendly to the traders, and other tribes 
always hostile; but they would be friendly to a man one 
day and scalp him the next. They had treated Ashley well 
the year before when he visited them, yet he was not at all 
sure that they would be friendly this time. 

When they reached the Ree villages they anchored the 
two keel boats well out in the stream. General Ashley and 
his interpreter went ashore in a small boat. The chiefs 
shook hands with them, passed the peace pipe and made 
a great show of friendship and agreed to meet Ashley at a 
conference on the shore. The chiefs were so friendly at the 
conference that Ashley forgot his fears of their treachery. 
He gave them presents, a price was set on the horses, and 
the trading went briskly on. 

After the horses were bought, Edward Rose, the half- 
breed interpreter, said to General Ashley, "I am sure that 
some sort of trouble is brewing/' 

General Ashley answered, "I am sure that everything 
is all right. The chiefs have been very friendly." 

It was late when they finished buying the horses and 
the land party stayed on shore with the horses ready to 
continue their journey by land early the next morning. 
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Again the interpreter warned Ashley, "The chiefs have 
been over friendly," he said, "You had better moor the 
boats against that sand-bar on the other side of the river. 
Your men will be surer to see tomorrow's sunrise if none of 
them sleep on the shore near the Indian village/ 9 

Edward Rose had rather a bad name. General Ashley 
had more faith in the Indians than he had in his interpreter, 
so he anchored his boats near the shore next to the Indian 
village and left forty men and all the horses he had bought 
on the beach before the village. Jedediah Smith was among 
the forty men on shore. 

The Rees at that time lived in two villages. There 
were about seventy dirt lodges in each village. The towns 
were surrounded with a new stockade of timbers fifteen 
feet high and six inches thick. Inside this stockade the 
dirt was banked up for some distance against the timbers ; 
outside was a ditch. The ground between the villages and 
the river was rough with some timber and brush. At the 
end of the sand-bar where the channel was narrowest the 
Indians had built a breastwork of timber commanding the 
river. 

Just before dawn Ashley was awakened with the 
message : "One of our men has been killed and everything 
points to an immediate attack/ 9 

Then there were hurried preparations for defense, but 
the Indians opened fire so soon from behind the stockade 
that Ashley's men could only stand behind the horses for a 
breastwork and return the fire. Their bullets did little in- 
jury to the Indians because they were so well protected. 

Ashley tried to swim the horses across the river to the 
sand-bar but it was impossible under the hail of bullets. He 
tried, too, to move his keel boats inshore that he might take 
on the men. The cowardly voyageurs refused to row near 
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the shore for fear of the fiends. They thought only of their 
own safety, not of the brave men fighting on the shore. 
Then skiffs were sent ashore, but the men refused to give 
up the fight. Only the wounded and dying came back in the 
skiffs. 

When the party on shore saw that the fight was use- 
less, they plunged into the river and swam to the boats. 
After the men were taken on board the anchor of one boat 
was lifted ; the other cut. Then the boats drifted back down 
stream until they were out of reach of the enemies' fire. 
It now seemed necessary to wait for reinforcements before 
attempting to pass the Ree villages. 

Word must be sent to Major Henry on the Yellowstone, 
so Ashley called for volunteers to undertake the perilous 
journey from the Missouri to the fort on the Yellowstone. 
It was a journey from which the experienced plainsmen 
shrank. Before them on the deck lay the dead — victims of 
the treacherous Rees. A worse death threatened hourly on 
the prairies to the west, for the Indians would torture a 
captive while there was breath in his body. It seemed to 
the men like throwing life away to venture on that dan- 
gerous trail. Yet there was one among them whose courage 
did not fail. Jedediah Smith stepped forward saying, "I 
am willing to go to the Yellowstone alone." 

General Ashley was amazed that this boy who had just 
been in the battle with the Rees had the courage to volun- 
teer for the perilous trip. No one else would volunteer. 

Before Jedediah started he knelt on the deck and pray- 
ed for the dead and dying, and for guidance and protection 
on his journey. Then General Ashley and all his men knew 
the secret of Jedediah Smith's great courage. His faith 
in God made him fearless in the face of the death which 
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lurked on every side in the country through which he must 
pass. With Galahad of King Arthur's Court he could say, 
"My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure." 

The youth succeeded in reaching the fort on the Yel- 
lowstone, and returned immediately by boat to St. Louis; 
he got back to the Ree village in time to command a com- 
pany of men in the fight there. Major Henry set out at 
once with most of his men to help Ashley. 

Three years later Ashley retired from the fur business 
and handed the control of the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany over to three men, and one of them was Jedediah 
Smith. Then the unknown stretches of the west called 
Jedediah and he decided to carry the fur trade into a new 
country. Armed with his Bible and his gun, he never left 
either out of reach, he led his men over an unexplored 
country from St. Louis to Sante Fe and then on to the Pa- 
cific. At the shore he turned north and explored the coast 
to the mouth of the Columbia River. He returned by way 
of the Columbia and Missouri Rivers. He discovered and 
explored the central and southwestern routes to the Pacific. 
These explorations were of as great importance as Lewis 
and Clarke's while the difficulties he overcame were very 
much greater. His escape from the dangers of the wilder- 
ness seem like miracles. Grizzly bears, Indians, and starva- 
tion stalked his path but just missed him. Jedediah Smith 
carried his Bible and lived its teachings all the way. 



AN ADVENTURE ON THE GRAND RIVER. 

The Grand River stretches across western South Da- 
kota like a long arm with the fingers of its source clutching 
at the Montana border. One morning late in the summer 
when the rivalry in the fur trade was at its height, a soli- 
tary hunter, clad Indian fashion in deerskin garments, was 
traveling westward along the course of this river. 

The man was Hugh Glass, large-boned, deep-chested, 
gray-bearded, and gray-crowned ; a hunter in the party of 
Major Andrew Henry. Though there seemed to be no other 
human being in that great silent expanse of prairie, Major 
Henry and the eighty men of his party were only a short 
distance back in the river valley. The men were bound 
for the fort and trading post on the Yellowstone, the head- 
quarters at which the Rocky Mountain Fur Company was 
at that time gathering its harvest of furs. 

They were all men fresh from great adventures and 
facing greater adventures. The massacre at the Ree villages 
had called Major Henry back from the fort on the Yellow- 
stone to aid Ashley's men ; with Ashley he had awaited at 
the mouth of the Cheyenne River the arrival of General 
Leavenworth's troops, and then had joined in the campaign 
against the treacherous Rees. Hugh Glass had been one 
of the land party the night that Ashley's men were attacked 
at the Ree villages. After that narrow escape he had fought 
against the Ree Indians and was wounded in the hip. Im- 
mediately after the battle they had set out for the Yellow- 
stone. Hugh Glass had been sent ahead to find food for the 
party. 
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At a curve in the river where the buffalo berry bushes 
and wild cherry trees, tangled with wild vines made a dense 
thicket on the river bank, a huge grizzly suddenly rushed 
out at Hugh Glass. The old hunter's keen gray eyes had at 
that moment been turned away toward the prairie, search- 
ing for signs of buffalo. The bear had the advantage from 
the start and the famous old hunter of the Missouri could 
not manage to shoot this fury that tore and mauled him. 
The bear's long sharp claws ripped through the man's deer- 
skin clothes, laying open great gashes in the flesh. His 
face was torn until his features seemed blotted out with a 
bloody sponge. The foremost men of Henry's party came 
in sight as the grizzly's great paws encircled Hugh Glass' 
body. Just then a shot was heard and man and bear 
fell together. Before the bear's powerful arms could crush 
him, the hunter had managed to get the muzzle of his gun 
against the grizzly's body and press the trigger. 

The grizzly was dead when the men reached the spot. 
Hugh Glass was breathing, but so horribly lacerated that 
there seemed no hope of his recovery. It was necessary for 
Major Henry to hurry on to the Yellowstone, so he chose 
two men to stay behind and care for the old hunter until he 
died. 

The days passed slowly. Hugh Glass lay struggling 
for breath, no better than when they had first found him — 
barely alive — that was all. The older of the two men had 
been very unwilling to stay behind. His talk was all of In- 
dian cruelty and their bloody deeds. On every far horizon 
he imagined he saw an Indian war party. Every eve- 
ning he said that Hugh would not live until the next day. 
The younger man, a mere boy, soon caught the other's fear. 
Each leaf that rustled in the nirfit wind he thought an 
Indian slipping through the bullberry bushes. Then the 
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crafty older man began to show how useless it was for two 
strong men to risk their lives for one as good as dead. "Old 
Hugh/' he said, "is really dead. He does not know that we 
are here — will never know if we should go and leave him. 
Then why not go? Old Hugh would want us to." So five 
days passed. 

One morning Hugh Glass awoke realizing that a silence 
gloomy and foreboding hovered over the little camp on the 
Grand. (Though seemingly unconscious, he had once recog- 
nized the voices of the men who were with him.) His com- 
rades were nowhere about. At first he thought that they 
were out hunting, but soon he saw that his gun and am- 
munition were gone and their belongings too. Then he 
knew that the men had left him to die alone on the prairie. 
Helpless and sick at heart he lay there, not daring to think. 
He wished he could die at once and have his sufferings over 
with. His despair, however, soon changed to anger. His 
anger at the treachery of the men made him resolve to live 
in spite of their treachery. 

When his thirst drove him like cruel lashes, he managed 
to crawl to a spring near by. The bushes along the river, 
when he could drag his tortured body out to them, gave 
him acid buffalo berries and tiny, puckery cherries — a 
scanty fare and a dear one if he counted the pain it cost 
him to reach them. It was a long time before he dared to 
start back to Fort Kiowa, near the mouth of the Cheyenne. 

Hugh Glass feared that he was facing the impossible 
the morning he decided to set out on his hundred mile jour- 
ney. The water and berries had kept life in his body, that 
was all. He was weak and stiff from his wounds and at the 
point of starvation. Wild beasts might tear him to pieces 
or roving Indian bands torture him to death; but either 
death might as easily come to him here. The brave old 
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trapper had often made the impossible possible, so now he 
set out to crawl back to the fort at the mouth of the Chey- 
enne River. He decided to go south until he f ound a creek 
bed which would lead him to the Moreau River. 

For days he crawled down the shallow coulee through 
which ran a dried-up creek bed. He found no food except a 
bunch of bread-root plant which had in some way lived 
through the long summer drought. Once he drank from a 
tiny stagnant pool; again a hole scraped in moist earth 
slowly filled with water. Then even these were lacking. The 
determined man crept on in the terrible heat. His lips were 
parched and his tongue swollen. At last he found a small 
crystal pool fed by a spring, but the water was so bitter with 
alkali that he could not drink it. Farther on the walls of the 
coulee deepened and held plum thickets and wild grape 
vines. The ripened fruit was manna to Hugh Glass. 

As the days wore on the night chill suggested autumn. 
A herd of buffalo thundered by one day. Here was food in 
abundance, but he must starve because he had no gun. He 
wanted to give up, but he forced himself to keep on. Then 
he saw a little distance away a buffalo calf which several 
wolves had just killed. He decided that he would have 
that calf or die trying to get it. It was broad day-light and 
the sight of the strange, crawling man-creature who shouted 
and threw stones, frightened the wolves and they ran away, 
leaving their game to the starving man. Hugh Glass ate 
his fill of the meat and took enough with him to keep him 
alive to the end of the journey. That meat which came to 
him so providentially, enabled him to reach Fort Kiowa. 

As soon as he was strong enough Hugh Glass joined a 
party bound for the Upper Missouri. It was February 
when he reached Major Henry's fort on the Yellowstone. 
His appearance there caused great excitement. The super- 
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stitious thought they were seeing a ghost for the cowards 
who had deserted him had reported that Hugh Glass was 
dead. He did not find the men who had left him to die. 
They had gone back to St. Louis and joined the army. 



THE FIRST FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. 

The celebration was at Fort Pierre fifty years after 
the Declaration of Independence was signed. Two special 
commissioners, Dr. O'Fallon and General Atkinson had 
come up from St. Louis to visit all the Indian tribes on the 
Missouri River. The purpose of their coming was to make 
treaties with the Indians which would turn the whole Indian 
trade of those tribes to the American merchants. The com- 
missioner's party travelled up the river in eight keel boats, 
visiting the tribes as they came to them and on the Fourth of 
July they chanced to be at Fort Pierre, so it was decided to 
celebrate. 

Lieutenant Leavenworth was chosen officer of the day. 
The program began at sunrise with the booming voice of 
the cannon. Next came the flag-raising and Old Glory, as 
the prairie wind caught its bright folds, looked down on an 
unusual assembly. There were ranks of uniformed men and 
crowds of interested, curious savages, for nearly five hun- 
dred soldiers had come with the commissioners, and there 
were many bands of Indians of the Teton and Oglala tribes 
who had come at the invitation of the commissioners. 

Two Fourth of July orations were given, one by each of 
the commissioners. These speeches were interpreted to 
the Indians who listened in grave, respectful silence to the 
men who had been sent out by the Great Father at Washing- 
ton. The Declaration of Independence was read by Lieu- 
tenant W. S. Harney and interpreted to the Indians. At 
noon the officers were invited to dinner by the Oglala In- 
dians. The menu was thirteen dogs boiled in seven kettles 
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until well done. Games, and races, and contests filled the 
rest of the time until evening. Then the Indians, old and 
young, watched in amazement a wonderful display of fire- 
works. As the Indians watched the strange lights which 
glowed or died in the sky at the white man's will, his re- 
spect for the white man's "medicine" deepened. 

One day was too short for the festivities, so the fifth 
was set aside for a second holiday. On that day there was 
a grand military review. The number of marching columns 
awed the watching red men. It seemed wise to them to obey 
a "Great Father" who had so many soldiers at his command. 
The military band filled their savage hearts with delight 
and every Indian brave coveted for himself the soldier's uni- 
forms with their glittering braid and brass buttons. 

On the sixth the treaties were read and interpreted to 
the Indian bands, who agreed to sign them. Six times after 
the treaties were signed the voice of the howitzer boomed 
out over the prairie and echoed among the bluffs, carrying 
fear to each Indian breast as the mystery of the unknown 
always did. So the first Fourth of July celebration closed, 
but the story of that celebration was told many times in In- 
dian tepees far from the homes of white men. And the 
treaties signed at that time, together with the others made 
by the commissioners, gave all the Indian trade along the 
Missouri to the American merchants. 



THE FIRST SERMON ON THE MISSOURI 

In the fall of 1840, Thunder Face and his band of In- 
dians set out from Lac qui Parle, Minnesota, to hunt buf- 
falo in the Dakota country. The procession of Indians 
travelled single file, one family following another, with the 
men in the lead. There were the usual number of sway- 
backed ponies, each heavily loaded with kettles, clothing, 
tepees, and corn enough to last until they reached the buf- 
falo. The women, themselves heavily loaded, led the over- 
burdened ponies, and the girls, even the tiny ones, strag- 
gled behind the ponies, each bearing a pack of some sort. 
Even the dogs had kettles and packs tied to them. But 
the boys carried only their bows and arrows and made a 
frolic out of each day's journey. 

Two white men accompanied Thunder Face's band. 
They were Stephen R. Riggs and Alexander Huggins from 
the Lac qui Parle mission on their way to Fort Pierre to 
see about opening a mission school for the Indians of that 
region. The missionaries and Thunder Face had agreed 
that they would travel together as far as the James River 
Valley. From the James, where the Indians expected to 
find buffalo, Thunder Face had promised to furnish the 
white men a guide to Fort Pierre. 

The journey was slow and monotonous. The band did 
not travel more than six or seven miles a day; that was 
a long march for the little girls with their packs, and they 
were very tired every day before the camp was reached. 
The kettles clanged against each other with the motion 
of the ponies, the dogs barked, sometimes the little children 
cried, and often the women scolded in their shrill voices. 
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Thunder Face and his people had rather a bad 
reputation for stealing and lying, yet they stole nothing 
from the missionaries who had put themselves under the 
protection of Thunder Face. They did tell wild tales of the 
Indians whom the missionaries were intending to visit. 

On the sixth day of their journey, the party camped 
on Two Woods Lake in what is now Deuel County, which 
was the old home of Thunder Face and his band. While 
there they learned that Kanikanki, a younger brother of 
Thunder Face, was encamped ten miles away. That was 
disturbing news, for Kanikanki was an ugly fellow, jealous 
of his elder brother's power, and he had forbidden the mis- 
sionaries to take this journey through Dakota. Now he 
was angry with the white men because they had gone 
against his wish, and angry with Thunder Face because 
he had taken them under his protection. He was boasting, 
too, so the bearer of the message said, that he would smash 
the white men's cart, kill their horses, and punish the mem- 
bers of the party. Anxiety and foreboding troubled the 
campers at Two Woods Lake. No one doubted that Kani- 
kanki would do all he threatened and he might do more. 
Some of the Indians advised Dr. Riggs and Mr. Huggins 
to return to Lac qui Parle; but they did not want to do 
that. 

Thunder Face at last agreed to send the white men on 
their way with two young men as guides. Before daylight 
the next morning the missionaries had passed by the camp 
of Kanikanki without his knowledge. But more difficulty 
awaited them. They came upon buffalo in or near the up- 
per valley of the Sioux, and Scared Cow, one of the guides, 
killed one. That made the two young Indians wild for the 
hunt and they stubbornly refused to go on, but were at 
last persuaded to go on to Fort Pierre. 
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Colin Cambell, who was then in charge at Fort Pierre 
welcomed the missionaries and gave them much informa- 
tion about the Dakotas in the vicinity of the fort. Forty 
or fifty tepees of Teton Sioux were encamped there and 
they welcomed the white men by making a dog feast in 
their honor. Dr. Riggs preached to the Indians and Mr. 
Huggins sang hymns. This was the first preaching service 
held on the Missouri above the mouth of the Sioux. No 
mission was founded there for thirty-one years. Then 
Thomas L. Riggs, a son of Stephen R. Riggs, began his 
wonderful work among the Sioux. 



Based on facts given in "Mary and I" paves 87 and 88; and a quotation from 
the "Missionary Herald." January, 1841. 



ONE OF THE "BLACK ROBES." 

Up and down the rivers and across the mountains of the 
great northwest country, from St. Louis to Oregon, south to 
the Shoshones and far north into the wilds of what is now 
Canada, a solitary black-robed priest travelled on the boats 
of the fur trader or along the trails of the trapper and red 
man, carrying the story of the Cross to the Indian tribes. 

This priest was Peter John De Smet. Without money 
or weapon he visited both hostile and friendly tribes and 
was welcomed at every tepee and lodge. He learned the In- 
dian dialects, shared their secrets, reproved their evil deeds, 
and sympathized with their sorrows. 

In 1850 he was a passenger on the American Fur Com- 
pany's steamer when cholera broke out among the crew 
and he was ill of the disease. Small pox was then raging 
among the Indian tribes along the Missouri and great num- 
bers were dying in every Indian village. Wherever the 
steamboat stopped, among the Dakotas at the Big Bend of 
the river, or at Fort Pierre, or among the Rees at the mouth 
of the Grand, Father De Smet went ashore and spent the 
night among the sick and dying Indians. 

The next year he journeyed on foot from the Yellow- 
stone to the Black Hills and then on to Fort Laramie. The 
Indians must have told Father De Smet their most care- 
fully guarded secret while he was in the Black Hills, for 
he afterwards said : *"In the Black Hills of Dakota, where 
the feet of white men have never trod, there is gold enough 
to pay off the debt of the nation, and for that matter, the 
entire debt of the world." But he was so loyal to the In- 
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dians that he would not tell where the gold was in the Hills 
for fear the white men would take the Indians' land away 
from them. So the hint that the priest had dropped was 
soon forgotten. 

At Fort Laramie Father De Smet was present at the 
great council between the United States Commissioners and 
Indians from the eight Indian tribes of the surrounding 
country. The court lasted twenty-three days and ten-thou- 
sand Indians were camped on the plain, but during that time 
these warlike nations who had been enemies for generations 
lived side by side in perfect peace. This was a great audi- 
ence for Father De Smet and he preached to them and bap- 
tized many. While among them he adapted his life to the 
Indian ways as was his custom when among Indian tribes. 

The supply wagons for the conference were late in 
arriving at Fort Laramie, so the Indians were given per- 
mission to go out and hunt until their arrival. The Indians 
were short on food but they had plenty of dogs in camp so 
they managed to live fairly well until the supply wagons 
came, without leaving the council to hunt. The priest speak- 
ing of the food said, *"No time in the Indian annals prob- 
ably shows a greater slaughter of dogs. * * * The Indians 
gave me several times a dish highly esteemed among them. 
It consists of plums dried in the sun and afterward pre- 
pared with pieces of meat. I must own that I found it very 
palatable. But here is what I afterward found as to their 
manner of preparing it : When an Indian woman wishes to 
preserve plums, which grow in profusion here, she collects 
a great quantity and then invites her neighbors to her lodge 
to pass an agreeable afternoon. Their whole occupation then 
consists in chatting and sucking the stones from the plums, 
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for they keep only the skins, which after being dried in the 
sun are kept for grand occasions." 

Father De Smet made many visits to the Dakota tribes 
in the years that followed. The Dakotas loved and trusted 
their black-robed friend as all other tribes did and they 
had great faith in the "black-robe's medicine/' as they 
called his prayers. 

At Fort Pierre he once met a party of Oglala Indians 
under their old chief Red Fish,* just back from a raid on 
the Crow Indians. But Red Fish had not returned with 
enemy scalps and songs of victory. Red Fish was in 
trouble. The Crows, not wanting to waste valuable pow- 
der on such cowards, had driven the intruders off with 
clubs, killing twelve Oglalas in their flight. To be driven 
off with clubs was a great disgrace. He had been ridiculed 
and scorned by his people when they heard the story of his 
defeat. But the real trouble was that the Crows had cap- 
tured his favorite daughter. 

So Red Fish had come to Fort Pierre to ask the traders 
to get his daughter away from the Crows. But as soon as 
the chief learned from other Indians at the fort that a 
"black-robe" was there, he hunted up the priest and told him 
his story. Father De Smet told Red Fish how wicked he 
had been to make war on the Crows, who had done him no 
harm. Then he tried to show the Indian that the loss of 
his daughter might be a punishment sent by God because 
of the wrong he had done. 

Red Fish was very much discouraged at the idea, but 
after Father De Smet prayed earnestly for the girl's re- 
turn, Red Fish felt comforted and hurried back to his peo- 
ple. While he was telling them about the "black-robe's 
medicine" a cry of joy was heard in the camp and Red 
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Fish's lost daughter leaped into her father's arms. She 
had escaped from the Crow and followed her people home. 
There was great rejoicing over the girl's return and the In- 
dians always were sure that she would never have come back 
without Father De Smet's "medicine." 

Father De Smet never stayed long enough in one place 
to teach his converts better ways of living nor to develop 
any strong Christian characters among them as the mission- 
aries who spent a life time in one place did. But his influ- 
ence was always good among the Indians and he of ten acted 
as peace maker between hostile tribes and the whites, even 
journeying alone into far distant regions to carry the gov- 
ernment messages to hostile Indians. 



THE PROPHECY THAT CAME TRUE 

Struck-by-the-Ree was just a tiny Indian baby — only 
a few hours old when it happened, so, of course, he could 
not remember anything about it. But his father and mother 
told him the story so many times as they sat around the 
fire in their tepee on winter nights that he was sure that 
he could remember the flag with its beautiful stripes of red 
and white, its blue field and shining stars — the flag that the 
Great White Chief, Meriwether Lewis, had wrapped around 
him. 

. He thought about the story so much that while he was 
a little fellow he imagined that he had heard the words the 
white Chief said as he wrapped the bright folds of the 
flag around his tiny form, "This boy will be a great chief 
among his people and will live to be a good American." 

It was on Green Island that he had been born; and 
Green Island is in the Missouri River almost opposite the 
site of the present city of Yankton. There was the camp 
of the two white chiefs; the three boats anchored near 
the shore ; the swivel gun with the thundering voice. Then 
there was the camp of his tribe whom the white captains, 
Lewis and Clark, had invited to meet there for a council. 
He could shut his eyes and see each chief of the tribe gay in 
a gold trimmed officer's uniform and a cocked hat with 
drooping plume, the presents of the white chiefs. And, 
floating from a pole high above them all, was a flag like 
the one around him — only more beautiful. 

He told the story often to the other Indian boys with 
whom he played. Sometimes he boasted that his first dress 
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had been the American flag. Yet he thought most about the 
prophecy of the Great White Chief. To be a good American 
he must be a friend to the whites, must not lie to them, steal 
from them, cheat them, nor quarrel with them ; while to be 
a great chief of his people, he must be wise in the lore of 
his race, able to endure torture or hardship without betray- 
ing his feelings ; and be the terror of his enemies in battle. 
So he grew to manhood striving for all these things. 

The time of which he had dreamed came at last. He 
was the great chief of the Yankton tribe. In war he de- 
feated a larger band of Rees and in honor of his victory 
was called Struck-by-the-Ree; this name the whites later 
changed to Old Strike. In the height of his power Struck- 
by-the-Ree did not forget his friendship for the whites. He 
still remembered the flag, and the Great White Chief, and 
the prophecy. He always claimed the American flag as his 
flag. 

The Yankton Sioux then possessed all the land between 
the Big Sioux and Missouri Rivers as far north as Pierre and 
Lake Kampeska. In April, 1858, the head men of the tribe 
made a treaty with the whites giving up all their land ex- 
cepting four thousand acres in what is now Charles Mix 
County. Most of the tribes did not like to give up their 
hunting grounds, but Struck-by-the-Ree stood firmly for the 
treaty against Smutty Bear, an older man, who made a 
great fuss about leaving their ancestral hunting grounds 
and the graves of their fathers. After the treaty had been 
agreed to, Struck-by-the-Ree kept its terms faithfully to 
the day of his death. 

At the beginning of the terrible massacre in Minnesota, 
swift runners were sent to the Yankton Indians, asking 
them to join with the Sioux in Minnesota. The work of 
the Yankton Indians if they did join, would be to kill all 
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the whites in Dakota Territory. That meant the settle- 
ments at Yankton, Vermilion, Bonhomme, and the scattered 
settlers along the James River. 

The coming of the runners caused great excitement 
among the Yankton Indians. A council was called to meet 
with the Indian runners from Minnesota. In that council 
Chief Struck-by-the-Ree stood alone for the whites against 
the other chiefs and the warriors. Every instinct of their 
savage nature made them eager to join with their brother 
Sioux in Minnesota. They did not want to keep the treaty ; 
they wanted back their lands, and the hunting grounds 
which had been theirs for generations; they wanted to be 
rid of the annoying whites forever. There was no finer ora- 
tor in the Sioux nation than Struck-by-the-Ree, and he used 
every argument, every persuasion, every trick he could 
think of in his speech against the massacre of the white 
settlers. The outcome of it all was that the swift run- 
ners carried the message home that the Yankton Sioux 
would not join with their brother Sioux in Minnesota. So 
Struck-by-the-Ree saved the white settlers in Dakota from 
the tomahawk and scalping knife. 

Again at the coming of the missionary, John P. William- 
eon, Struck-by-the-Ree stood for the white man's church 
and the white man's school, but this time he was defeated. 
Yet he was a staunch friend and ally of the missionary from 
the first. 

In his old age Struck-by-the-Ree was bald, which is un- 
usual for an Indian, and he always wore a red bandanna 
handkerchief knotted into a cap. Over this on dress oc- 
casions he wore a head dress of feathers and fur. His finger 
nails were uncut and grew long and claw-like, for that was 
a mark of a gentleman among the old Indian chiefs. 
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He was a regular attendant of the church at the Yank- 
ton mission — "John's Church," he called it. He was al- 
ways given a chair near the door facing the audience, and 
there he sat a dignified, reverent listener during the service. 

Governor Faulk, who used fifty of the old chiefs men 
as guards and scouts, said of him, "This venerable chief 
never quarreled with the whites, never stole from them, but 
lived and died at peace with them. He was a really great 
man. Once in a conversation with me he extended both his 
hands and said, "Not a drop of white man's blood is on 
these hands." 

When Struck-by-the-Ree, the great chief of his people 
and the good American, died, Mr. John P. Williamson, who 
knew the old chief so well, chose as a text for the funeral 
service, "Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel ?" 



INKPADUTA 

Inkpaduta was the evil spirit of the prairie as his 
father, The Black Eagle, Wamdesapa, had been be- 
fore him. The Black Eagle had cruelly murdered his 
brother who was a chief greatly beloved by his people, the 
Wakpekuta band of Santee. For that crime the Wakpeku- 
ta Santee banished The Black Eagle. Never again was he 
to set foot in the territory of his people along the Minne- 
sota River; never again could he hunt in the forests along 
that river; never again find shelter in the lodges of his 
tribe. 

Condemned to be a wanderer, The Black Eagle fled to 
the great unsettled country of the Dakotas, taking with him 
a few other criminals. The Black Eagle made his home on 
the lakes near where Madison is now located, with his hunt- 
ing grounds along the Vermilion River. Inkpaduta was 
born in this new home, and when The Black Eagle died, Ink- 
paduta became the chief of the few bad Indians who had 
gathered around his father. And Inkpaduta was worse 
than his father. No Indian more terrible is known in his- 
tory. He was a fiend, intelligent, treacherous, bloodthirsty, 
and cruel. 

With his band of murderers he wandered over the Da- 
kota country and the neighboring territories. The first 
year of his chieftanship, he murdered in their sleep his cous- 
in, the chieftain son of the man his father had murdered, 
and seventeen of the young chief's men. He was the ter- 
ror of the whole line of frontier settlements and about ten 
years after he took the leadership of his people he mur- 
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dered all but four of the settlements at Spirit Lake in north- 
ern Iowa. Those four, three women and one girl, he carried 
with him into South Dakota. One of the women he tortured 
to death near Flandreau, and his fiendish son, Roaring" 
Cloud, murdered another. The other two were rescued by 
Christian Indians. 

Inkpaduta had an active part in the Indian massacre in 
Minnesota and his band fought against both General Sib- 
ley and General Sully when they were pursuing the fleeing 
Indians through the territory of the two Dakotas. Though 
many chiefs of other bands were present the general scheme 
of defense was left to Inkpaduta because the Indians 
thought he bore a charmed life. Again at the Custer battle 
Inkpaduta was present and after that he fled into Canada. 

After the Spirit Lake massacre the government as- 
signed to the Wakpeduta Santee the task of punishing Ink- 
paduta. They killed his son, Roaring Cloud, but never suc- 
ceeded in getting Inkpaduta. 



A BUFFALO HUNT ON THE JAMES RIVER. 

Sounding Heavens* slipped stealthily away from the 
Crow Creek Reservation with his gun. The Indians had 
been forbidden to set foot across the boundaries of the 
agency for they had been sent out of Minnesota after the 
Indian Outbreak there and they were really prisoners, al- 
though none of them were known to have taken part in 
the massacre. 

The Indians were starving at Crow Creek. That was 
the reason Sounding Heavens was disobeying orders. Pro- 
vision for the Indian rations had been long postponed by 
the graver problems of the Civil War. It was late in the 
fall before the contract for furnishing the supplies was let 
— too late for steam boats to travel up the Missouri. 

The man who had undertaken to get these supplies to 
the agency knew that the three thousand Indians at Crow 
Creek must starve if he failed in his undertaking. So he 
had tried to take them overland from Mankato. It is a long 
way from Mankato to Crow Creek, especially in the deep 
unbroken snows of a cold stormy November. It was a long 
train of heavily loaded freight wagons which left Mankato. 
Only a few teams drew their loads to the journey's end. One 
by one the other teams had dropped exhausted in the snow 
and the teams and their loads had to be left along the trail. 
There was no hope of more supplies from the government 
until spring and before that time the Indians would all be 
dead, unless they could get food in some other way. 



•In the Indian language this name is Mahpiyakahoton. 
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Sounding Heavens was the only Indian at Crow Creek 
who owned a gun. When the Indians were disarmed after 
the massacre he had taken his gun to pieces and concealed 
it in his tent roll. Now Sounding Heavens was determined 
to find food for his people — at least, he was ready to die 
trying. 

A few days later he returned staggering under the 
load of buffalo meat that he carried on his shoulders. But 
the meat that one man weakened by lack of food can carry 
on his shoulders for a long distance will make little more 
than three thousand mouthfuls. 

Again he went away, and no one tried to prevent his 
going. This time the skillful hunter killed two buffaloes. 
Some strange Indians who lived farther west chanced to 
come upon him just as he was skinning his big game. These 
Indians needed meat and buffalo skins, so Sounding Heavens 
traded buffalo meat for a pony. Now he could go farther 
away to hunt and carry more meat with him when he re- 
turned. 

One day Sounding Heavens went to Mr. Williamson, 
the missionary at Crow Creek, and said, "Me watch many 
days. Buffalo now coming down Jim River — many of 
them. If Indians stay here, all die. If we go after buffalo, 
live well all winter. Me shoot enough for all with my gun." 

The starving Indians were almost unmanagable. They 
were determined to go on a buffalo hunt. They begged to 
go and Mr. Williamson pleaded for them. "Colonel Thomp- 
son/' he would say to the Agent, "can you let helpless wom- 
en and little children starve when food is so near?" 

And Colonel Thompson would answer, "Williamson, the 
authorities at Washington would take my head off if I 
should let these prisoners go." 
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Several weeks passed during which Colonel Thompson 
firmly refused to let them go. The Indians were growing 
weak from hunger and the number of deaths increased 
daily. At last Mr. Thompson called the missionary to him 
and said, "Williamson, this is dreadful ! If you will go with 
the Indians ; be responsible for them ; and see that they do 
not join the hostile tribes, I will let them go on the buffalo 
hunt. That is the only condition on which I will let them 
go." 

"Gladly will I go with them and be responsible for 
them," said Mr. Williamson. 

That night there were joyful preparations for the jour- 
ney. The next morning a very small ration of flour and salt 
pork was issued to eight hundred Indians, and they were 
given six guns and a little ammunition. Then they set out 
toward the northeast, carrying with them their tents and 
the few utensils needful for their cooking. 

It was a slow journey through the snow for even the 
strongest among them were weak from hunger and many 
of the children had to be carried. Mr. Williamson walked 
with the others and carried his pack while the feeble ones 
when they were too weak to walk, were given a "lift" on 
his pony. 

The Indians' clothing was thin and their blankets and 
tents threadbare, but the weather was unusually mild for 
the middle of January and continued so for several weeks. 

In the first dim light of the winter mornings Sounding 
Heavens and the other young men, thinly clad and without 
a bite of breakfast, went out ahead of the party to see if 
they could locate the buffaloes. Cautiously, but as swiftly 
as their strength would allow, they went on through the 
unbroken snows of the prairie. Determined, uncomplaining, 
hopeful the young Indians left the tents each morning ; they 
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were still determined and uncomplaining with no trace of 
disappointment showing on their bronze faces when night 
sent them back to the tents — hungry and weaker than at 
dawn. 

About a week after the Indians had left Crow Creek 
these hunters came back with exciting news. For once their 
stoical faces could not hide their joy. Late in the afternoon 
they had seen three small herds of buffalo grazing in the 
distance. 

Now that they were near the buffalo, Mr. Williamson 
let the Indians take his gun. That and the six guns that 
the agent had supplied were given to the seven best marks- 
men among the eight hundred Indians. 

It was near the place where the town of Miller is now 
located that the hunters brought in their first game. What 
a feast that was! There was enough buffalo meat so that 
every Indian among the eight hundred ate his fill that night. 

Travelling only a short distance each day, they moved 
on to the Jim River north of the present town of Redfield. 
There they made a permanent camp. To Buffalo-Hunt- 
Camp, as they called it, the hunters returned each night 
with their game. 

There was plenty of work now for the women in Buf- 
falo-Hunt-Camp. All day long they scraped and tanned 
the buffalo skins, for the Indians were almost as badly in 
need of the skins as they were of the meat. As soon as 
the skins were ready they were used for tents, robes, shirts, 
moccasins, and leggings. So the buffalo hunt furnished the 
Indians with shelter and clothing as well as food. 
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When the long buffalo hunt was ended they went back 
willingly to Crow Creek with Mr. Williamson. Not an 
Indian was missing from the band that had gone out and 
the authorities at Washington neither punished nor blamed 
the agent at Crow Creek because he let the prisoners go on 
that Buffalo hunt. 



Adapted from "John the Beloved of the Sioux." by Winnifred W. Barton. 



THE FIRST TEACHER OF THE SIOUX 

John P. Williamson first opened his baby eyes in a log 
cabin which belonged to a half-breed Indian. There were 
Indian faces peering in at the window at all hours ; Indians 
coming and going all day long to see his missionary father ; 
Indian children playing on the dirt floor ; and Indian voices 
guttural and harsh sounding in his baby ears. Little John 
had come to a world of Indians, yet he smiled and cooed 
through his baby days, not seeming to mind that he was 
hundreds of miles away from any other white baby and 
probably the first white baby born in Minnesota. 

The Indian language he learned as any child learns 
the language it hears daily, and he talked Sioux as soon as 
he could talk English. He learned many things about Indian 
ways and Indian likes and dislikes as he played with the In- 
dian children day after day, and year after year. 

By the time John had finished his college course, he had 
decided to spend his life teaching the Indians. At the time 
of the Indian outbreak in Minnesota he was working among 
the Minnesota Sioux. He went with the Indians who were 
sent out of Minnesota to Crow Creek in what is now South 
Dakota. When the Indians were sent from Crow Creek to 
Northern Nebraska three years after, he accompanied them. 
Later he made up his mind to go to Dakota as there was 
then no missionary living in all the undivided Dakota Terri- 
tory. 

One day, several years after the Civil War ended, a doz- 
en or more Yankton Indian boys were playing among the 
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trees on the north bank of the Missouri River. They were all 
little savages — playing at war. In their play they scalped 
imaginary enemies, tortured their prisoners to death, or 
danced a war dance around a big Cottonwood stump. Sud- 
denly, at a signal from the boy nearest the river, each boy 
seemed to become a part of a tree trunk, for where the boys 
had been playing there were only trees. 

The boy sentinel down the river had seen someone 
crossing on the ice from the Nebraska side. A one horse 
wagon, loaded with household goods soon approached the 
Dakota shore. The driver was a white man, and behind 
the wagon a cow was tied. Not until the pale face and his 
goods had disappeared in the direction of the agency build- 
ings, did the tree trunks change back to Indian boys. Then 
they filed back to their fathers' tepees to tell the news. 

The driver of the wagon was John P. Williamson whs 
had come to teach the Sioux. The next day he returned on 
foot for his family. There was need of haste, for it was 
late March and the ice was breaking up in the river. Again 
the next day there were bright eyes, watching unseen along 
the shore. John Williamson walked ahead of his wife and 
two little children, testing the ice with a long pole. They 
crossed none too soon, for before another day had passed 
the swollen waters tossed the cakes of ice in grinding, heav- 
ing masses. That was the year after the treaty that gave 
Red Cloud possession of the Black Hills. 

The Yankton Sioux were the first Indians in Dakota to 
give up their lands and settle on a reservation chosen by the 
government. Several thousand of these restless, uncivilized 
red men had come under Uncle Sam's care. They were to 
stay where he told them to and he would feed and clothe 
them. 
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They had learned few civilized ways from fur traders 
and pioneer settlers. All spoke the Sioux language, wore 
blankets, painted their faces, and braided their hair in long 
braids, Indian fashion. All worshipped the sun, and the 
moon, and the thunder god. All bowed down at the shrines 
of painted stones by the wayside. They were as ignorant of 
soap and its uses as they were of the Christian religion. 
Every man carried a gun or a bow and arrow. Most of 
them were dissatisfied and resentful because they were no 
longer free to go and come as they always had, and they 
wanted back the lands which they had signed away. 

A poor welcome awaited John P. Williamson. He 
started a school and religious meetings in an agency build- 
ing. But the Yankton Indians decided in a council of the 
chiefs and head men that they did not want the white man's 
religion or his school. The council appointed two committees. 
Old Strike and Feather-in-the-Ear were first sent to tell Mr. 
Williamson that he must close his school, stop holding serv- 
ices, and leave the agency. Mr. Williamson did not promise 
to do any of the things they wished. 

The other committee then went to the Agent and asked 
him to force the missionary to leave but the Agent pointed 
to the flag and said, "Religion is free under that flag. Mr. 
Williamson can do as he pleases/' 

Indian heralds were next sent through the Indian 
camps carrying the message that no Indian could attend 
any meeting of the new "holy man." 

Old Strike came back to Mr. Williamson after he had 
delivered the message of the council and said, "I want to 
tell you that those are not my words, but that is what they 
told me to say. I made a speech in the council in favor of 
the church and the school but they were all against me." 
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Mr. Williamson did not close his school nor stop holding" 
meetings. The Indians who were watching saw pupils go- 
ing to the school the next day after the heralds had made 
the rounds of the camps. But the few pupils who did go 
were mostly Old Strike's grandchildren. He sent them to 
school every day and to all the meetings, although a crowd 
of Indian boys tormented and abused them as soon as they 
left the building, and Old Strike himself was ridiculed by 
the other Indians. 

There was plenty of timber on the flats along the river 
but the Indians refused to sell any of it to Mr. Williamson 
for the new missionary building. So he went away up river 
to look for timber. After awhile the Indians saw a great 
raft of logs near the shore. Mr. Williamson had bought 
them at an island thirty miles up stream and floated them 
down. In the house made of these logs Mr. Williamson 
lived the rest of his life — nearly half a century. 

The front room was school and church in one. There 
were no pickets put up at the windows to keep the Indians 
away as there were at the agency buildings. Dusky Indian 
faces, some curious, some hostile, and some interested 
watched through the windows the strange things that the 
Indian pupils were doing. They could see plainly the charts 
on the wall made of newspapers on which there were many 
mysterious black marks. The marks were words printed in 
the Sioux language with a brush dipped in a pot of lamp 
black. 

Most often it was Indian voices singing hymns in the 
Sioux language that kept the young Indians listening at 
window or door. And many who came to disturb the school 
went quietly in to learn how to sing. 

Gradually the opposition lessened until those who had 
opposed him became his friends. In two years a church was 
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organized with eighteen members. John P. Williamson was 
a friend and helper to his Indians. He shared their hard- 
ships, their sorrows, and their joys. His knowledge of the 
Sioux language and of Indian ways was a great help to him 
in making friends and made him much sought by the gov- 
ernment as an interpreter in its dealings with the Indians. 
The Indians were even more anxious than the government 
to have him do their interpreting because they learned that 
they would be sure of fair treatment with him. 

It is slow work making a civilized man out of a savage, 
but John P. Williamson spent a life time at it and succeed- 
ed beyond belief. He was the first resident missionary in 
the state. Others soon came and worked for the welfare 
of the Indians along with him. He lived to see more than 
fifty churches among the Dakota Indians with a membership 
of nearly five thousand. As the Indians believed in the 
Christ they gave up their charms and medicine sacks, the 
sun dances, and other barbaric customs. Gradually they 
learned to build themselves comfortable homes and to farm 
their individual allotments of land. The younger Indians 
generally dress in civilian clothes and speak English. Even 
our sports and our fashions have reached the younger set. 
In the Indian schools the girls play basket ball and the boys 
are skillful players of base ball and foot ball. 

Many fine, intelligent, Christian Indian men and wom- 
en have been developed through the influence of the mission 
churches and mission schools. The missionaries have done 
much to advance civilization in South Dakota and no one 
man has done more for the Indians than has John P. Wil- 
liamson, the first teacher of the Sioux. 



THE NIGHT RIDE OF THE CHIEF OF SCOUTS 

The Indian runner stooped to examine the fresh moc- 
casin tracks in the soft earth at the crossing of the James 
River. He read a plain message in those moccasin tracks. 
They told him that hostile Indians had recently crossed the 
river from the west on their way to the settlements where 
they would steal, and burn, and kill. Without delay the 
runner was off to warn the Chief of Scouts. 

After the Indian outbreak in Minnesota, the hostile 
Indians had fled beyond the Missouri and into Canada to 
escape the punishment for their atrocious deeds. The 
Sisseton Sioux, who were friendly to the whites, had been 
enlisted as government scouts. These scouts were divid- 
ed into small parties and stationed in a line of scout 
camps, extending from central North Dakota to about 
the present line of the Northern Pacific Railroad in North 
Dakota, and it was their duty to prevent any hostile In- 
dians from reaching the white settlements by quickly giving 
the alarm to the soldiers at the forts. 

Just before sundown on that bright April day, the In- 
dian runner reached Fort Wadsworth on the coteau in 
what is now northeastern South Dakota, between the 
James River and Lakes Traverse and Big Stone. He re- 
ported to SamueJ J . Brown, the Chief of Scouts, that he had 
seen moccasin tracks at the crossing trf the James which 
could only be accounted for as those of hostile Indians on 
their way to the settlements. 

Samuel J. Brown was a half-breed Sisseton Indian, a 
fine, intelligent, young man, educated and trustworthy, and 
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it was his business to oversee the line of scout camps. He 
wrote a dispatch to the lieutenant in charge of Fort Aber-r 
crombe in the Red River Valley, which was to be sent the 
next morning. Then, just after sunset, he mounted his 
pony and set out to visit a scout camp, fifty-five miles west, 
where Ordway in Brown County, now is situated. 

It was near midnight when Samuel Brown reached the 
scout camp. There he learned that the peace treaty be- 
tween the whites and the Indians had been signed and that 
the party of Indians who had crossed the James were run- 
ners sent out to invite the hostile Indians west of the Mis- 
souri and in Canada to meet Governor Edwards' peace com- 
mission at Fort Rice, in May. 

That news pointed out a new duty to Samuel Brown. 
The message he had left must not be delivered to Fort 
Abercrombie. He knew well the terror and wild panic it 
would cause along the frontier. The alarm and fright would 
undoubtedly bring death to those who were sick or old. 
Quickly he mounted a fresh pony and turned toward Fort 
Wadsworth, hoping to reach there in time to stop the dis- 
patch. 

When he was well out on the James River flats, April 
changed her mood. A furious blizzard suddenly bore down 
on him. During the hours of darkness the young scout rode 
before the wind, buffeted by the stinging, whirling, smother- 
ing wall of icy whiteness which closed about him and his 
pony. Late April had changed to dead of winter as it 
sometimes does on the Dakota prairies. But he still hoped 
to reach the fort before the messenger left for Fort Aber- 
crombie. 

The first light of that stormy morning showed him that 
he was near the Waubay Lakes. The northwest wind had 
forced him out of his straight path to the east. Brave and 
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determined, the scout turned his pony and faced the rag- 
ing storm. The weary, resolute man, and the weary, plucky 
little pony, fought their way for twenty-five miles against 
the increasing violence of the storm. It was eight o'clock 
in the morning when they reached Fort Wadsworth. The 
messenger had not yet started. But Samuel J. Brown, 
who had ridden one hundred and fifty miles since sun 
down of the previous day, was exhausted and paralyzed, 
and since that heroic ride he has always been a cripple. 



THE CRAZY BAND. 

Martin Charger sat on the bank of the Missouri River 
early one summer morning, talking earnestly with his 
friend, Kills-and-Comes-Back. The boys had slipped away 
from their fathers' tepees to talk over the exciting events 
of the day before. 

During the afternoon runners had reached the Indian 
camp with an invitation from Little Crow to join him in 
the massacre of the whites. That was the first word that 
they had heard of the Indian uprising in Minnesota. After 
the runners arrived, there had been a council in which all 
the warriors, old and young, listened to the bloodcurdling 
tales the runners told — tales that were meant to fire the 
savage natures of these Teton Sioux. 

Many warriors were eager to join in the massacre, but 
there were many reasons given why they should refuse Lit- 
tle Crow's invitation. The one most often mentioned was 
that they traded their fur pelts to the white traders for 
food, and clothes, and gay trinkets. The Indians liked the 
goods the white men brought them. If they killed the 
whites they could no longer get these things. At last the 
council voted neither to join with Little Crow nor to aid the 
whites. 

Martin Charger and Kills-and-Comes-Back had both 
been filled with horror by the runners' tales. Now they 
were planning to raise an army of young warriors to rescue 
the innocent women and children who had been captured 
by the Indians in Minnesota. By a sacred vow the two In- 
dian boys pledged themselves to help the whites at any cost 
to themselves. Then they hurried back to their people to 
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enlist an army for their venture. Nine more boys took the 
pledge. Their names were Four Bear, Swift Bird, Sitting 
Bear, Pretty Bear, Mad Bear, One Rib, Charging Dog, and 
Strikes Fire. But not another Indian would enroll in Mar- 
tin Charger's band. Eleven warriors could do nothing 
against the hostile Santees in Minnesota, so the boys had to 
stay at home and face the ridicule their unusual under- 
taking had aroused. They were taunted and jeered at ev- 
ery turn. Their people called them "The Crazy Band" and 
"The Fool Soldier Band," yet the boys stuck to their pledge 
and hoped that in some way they might help the whites. 

There were white captives nearer than Minnesota, 
however. During the fall Major Charles E. Galpin, coming 
down the river from a mining camp in Idaho, passed an In- 
dian camp at Beaver Creek, North Dakota. The Indians 
made friendly signs for him to stop. Major Galpin drew up 
to the shore, leaped out and tied the boat with a rope. Then 
his Indian wife saw armed Indians skulking in the under- 
brush. She gave a quick word of alarm. As Captain Gal- 
pin leaped back into the boat she cut the rope which tied 
it with a single blow of the hatchet which she had in 
her hand. The whole party threw themselves flat in the 
bottom of the boat, which drifted out into the stream. The 
Indians shot at them but the bullets passed harmlessly over 
the boat. While they were still within hearing a white 
woman ran down to the shore and shouted after them, 
"There is a party of white captives in this camp." 

At Primeau's trading post above old Fort Pierre, 
Major Galpin told about the white captives in the hostile 
Indian camp at Beaver Creek and the Indians who came 
to the post to trade carried the report quickly to the Teton 
Camp. 
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Immediately the "Crazy Band" formed plans of rescue, 
although the other Indians showed their amusement and dis- 
gust. The young Indians of the band first traded their 
stock of furs for sugar, coffee, and other provisions of 
which the Indians were fond. Then they mounted their 
ponies and carrying their guns and stock of provisions the 
boys set out on their mission of mercy. They crossed the 
Missouri at Pierre, going north on the east side of the 
river. 

On the second day the band visited the Yanktonnias at 
Bone Necklace's camp. They learned there that White 
Lodge, the chief of the hostile camp, had moved down the 
river to the timber opposite the mouth of the Grand River, 
in what is now Walworth County, South Dakota, and that 
white prisoners, two women and seven children, were with 
them. Late in August White Lodge had taken his captives 
at Lake Shetak, Minnesota, where he had destroyed the 
little settlement. By a winding trail he had fled from the 
soldiers in Minnesota passing through the territory of the 
two Dakotas. There had been little time to prepare meat 
for winter and now his camp was facing starvation. Two 
young Yanktonnias Indians, Fast Walker and Dont Know, 
went with the band from Bone Necklace's camp. 

The Indian boys reached White Lodge's camp near 
evening. They pitched their tepee near by and made a feast 
of hard bread, coffee and sugar to which they invited the 
hostile camp. That feast was a real treat to White Lodge's 
warriors and the boys hoped that it would put the hostiles 
in a friendly mood. 

A council followed the feast. Martin was the first speak- 
er. He said: "You see us here. We are only young boys. 
Our people call us crazy, but we want to do something good. 
If a man owns anything he likes it and he will not part with 
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it for nothing. We have come here to buy the white captives 
and give therii back to their friends. We will give our own 
horses for them, all of the horses we have. That proves 
that we want the captives very much for our hearts are 
good and we want to do a good deed." 

White Lodge answered : "We come from the east where 
the sky is made red by the fires which burn the homes of 
the whites, and the ground is red with the blood of the 
whites which the Santees are killing. These white captives 
we have taken after killing many of their people. We will 
not again be friends with the whites. We have done a 
bad thing and now we will keep on doing bad things. We 
will not give up the white captives. We will fight until we 
drop dead." 

Old White Lodge stood firmly in that decision. After 
much talk on both sides, Martin Charger spoke again to 
the old chief. "White Lodge," he said, "you talk brave. 
You kill white men who have no guns, and you steal women 
and children and run away where there are no soldiers. If 
you are brave, why did you not stay and fight the soldiers 
who had guns ? Three times we have offered our horses for 
the captives. Now we shall take the captives and place them 
on our horses and take them home. If you make us trouble 
the soldiers with guns will come against you from the east 
and the Tetons will come against you from the west and we 
shall see if you are brave." 

After this threat Black Hawk, White Lodge's oldest son 
spoke, "You young people have done right. Your food 
tastes good. You are straight young men. I know some of 
you, but my father, White Lodge, does not know you. We 
are starving. I have one white child which I will give up. 
Let the others do as I have done and give up the captives." 
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Much arguing and driving of sharp bargains followed 
as the youths bought the captives one at a time like goods 
at an auction. White Lodge refused to part with Mrs. 
Wright, but his sons took her from him by force. When 
the buying was over the boys had given everything they 
possessed except the tepee and two guns. Some of them 
had even given up the blankets they wore. 

A late November blizzard was beginning when the 
captives were brought out and given to their rescuers. The 
boys went only a short distance from the hostile camp that 
night before they pitched their tepee in some willows close 
to the river. They had given what blankets they had not 
traded for the captives to the women and children who had 
been naked when surrendered; and they themselvteg 
marched around the tepee all that stormy winter night, to 
keep from freezing and to guard the women and children, for 
White Lodge had threatened to follow and retake the cap- 
tives. Their plight was desperate. They were a hundred 
miles from assistance. They had no food and little clothing. 
A winter storm was raging and they were within easy reach 
of the hostile camp with their helpless charges. 

The tardy winter daylight came at last. Then they 
traded one of the guns to a Yanktonnias Indian for his 
horse. To the horse they fastened poles, with one end trail- 
ing the ground. A basket was fastened on the poles to 
carry the children. Scarcely were the children in the basket 
when White Lodge was seen coming. Mrs. Duly who had 
been shot in the foot and was too lame to walk they quickly 
put on the horse. Mrs. Wright was barefooted but strong 
enough to walk, so Martin Charger took the moccasins from 
his own feet and gave them to her. 

The little procession moved slowly down the river. Fast- 
Walker led the overloaded pony. The rest of the party of 
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young Indians formed a rear guard with Swift Bird in com- 
mand. He had orders to shoot White Lodge if he attempted 
to attack the party. The guard parleyed, argued with, and 
threatened White Lodge and his few warriors so that the 
old Chief dared hurl only threats as he limped after them. 
At length he gave up the pursuit and returned to his camp. 

The rescue party arrived at the Yanktonnias camp cold 
and hungry, but unharmed. Bone Necklace fed them and 
gave them food enough to last to the end of the journey. 
At that camp the boys traded their last gun for a pony cart 
and harness. The children and Mrs. Duly were loaded into 
the cart and Mrs. Wright and the Indian boys divided into 
three groups, each of which helped in turn to push the cart. 

So in two days they reached Fort Pierre where they 
had great difficulty in crossing the freezing Missouri. The 
boys' own people and the traders treated the party kindly 
and Primeau clothed the rescued women and children as 
best he could out of his rough stock intended for Indian 
trade. After resting two days the captives were taken to 
Fort Randall by two frontiersmen, Louis La Plant and 
Frederick Dupree. From Fort Randall they were sent to 
their relatives. 

The boy heroes went quietly back to their Indian tepees 
after their brave deed. It was a wonderful act of bravery 
and sacrifice for Indians who had spent their lives among 
savages out of reach of missions and mission schools. From 
their own brave hearts sprang the sympathy and love for 
humanity that prompted their heroism. Martin Charger 
and his comrades should be remembered in South Dakota 
history as the Hero Band. 



THE RED CLOUD WAR. 

Suspicion and alarm filled the hearts of Red Cloud and 
his Oglala Sioux band as they watched a party of white 
men surveying a road out from the old California trail near 
Fort Laramie. It was early in the spring of the year 
the Civil War closed. The government was beginning to 
construct a wagon road to the Montana gold fields. Colonel 
Sawyer was in charge of the surveyors and he had with 
him as a guard twenty-five men from Company B of the 
Dakota Cavalry. 

When the surveyors entered the buffalo country north- 
west of Fort Laramie, Red Cloud overtook the party and 
tried to explain that a road through that country would 
frighten away the buffalo; tried to tell the whites that it 
was the Indian country, the last great buffalo range left 
to the Dakotas ; tried to make it very clear that the buffalo 
were the Indian's living, as the goods issued annually to 
each Indian by the agent at Fort Laramie amounted to 
just about what one buffalo skin would bring them when 
sold to a trader. For these reasons, Red Cloud said that 
the road through the buffalo country could not be opened. 

Colonel Sawyer may not have understood much of Red 
Cloud's argument, and even if he did he had orders from 
the government to construct a road to Montana. So he 
went quietly about his business— constructing the Montana 
road. 

Red Cloud went quietly about his business too. His 
business was to stop the construction of the Montana road. 
In a short time the chief had gathered a large party of 
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warriors, including both Oglalas and Cheyennes, and fol- 
lowed Colonel Sawyer's party. 

The surveyors were in the Powder River country, the 
great hunting grounds of the Oglala Sioux, where antelope, 
deer and buffalo abounded, when a cordon of Red Cloud's 
Indian braves suddenly surrounded them. For fifteen 
nerve-trying days the white men were held captive by the 
circle of Indian warriors. At last Red Cloud, fearing that 
his men would became unmanageable and massacre the 
whites, led his warriors away. By the time the surveyors 
had reached the Tongue River, Red Cloud had his men un- 
der control. Again Red Cloud surrounded the road con- 
structors and held them for three days. He did not dare to 
hold them longer for once more the savages in his band were 
showing signs of disobedience. Then Red Cloud knew that 
his attempt to stop the building of the road without force 
had failed ; the survey was finished and the party returned 
to Fort Laramie without further interference from the In- 
dians. But Red Cloud's determination that the road should 
not be used was not lessened. 

That fall a peace commission tried to get the Indians 
to consent to the opening of the road. Red Cloud refused 
to attend the council or to allow his men to attend. He did, 
however, send this message to the peace council : "Any at- 
tempt to make roads through our country, or build forts 
in it will be resisted by the whole strength of the tribe." 

Other Indian runners were sent out to invite the hostile 
Indians to another council but it was several months be- 
fore they located the bands and secured their promise to 
attend. 

The council met the next June under an arbor made 
for the purpose just outside the walls of Fort Laramie. Red 
Cloud told the commissioners calmly but firmly that the 
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road could not be built through the Powder River country 
because travellers on it would kill and frighten away the 
game without which his people could not live. 

During the conference General Carrington arrived at 
the Fort with seven hundred soldiers. 

"Why do these soldiers come?" asked Red Cloud. 

"They have come to build forts and open the Montana 
road," was the answer. 

Red Cloud sprang quickly from the platform, seized 
his gun and shaking it before the members of the peace 
council cried out : "In this and the Great Spirit, I trust for 
justice." He immediately left the council, taking his peo- 
ple with him. 

This was Red Cloud's declaration of war. Yet he 
tried once more to settle the question peaceably. The chief 
and his warriors met General Carrington a little way out 
from Fort Laramie and objected to the soldiers entering 
their country; but General Carrington had orders to ad- 
vance so he could not turn back. 

General Carrington was ordered to tear down and re- 
build Fort Reno, and build two other strong forts one on the 
Big Horn, and the other at the crossing of the Yellowstone. 
Care had been taken to include among the soldiers of his 
command workmen of different trades — farmers, carpen- 
ters, wood cutters, sawyers, and all of the others needed. 
He had with him four pieces of artillery, two hundred twen- 
ty-six wagons, and a few ambulances. They carried along 
two saw mills and an outfit of haymaking tools. Most of 
the officers had their wives and children with them. Many 
of them thought that the expedition was to be a long holi- 
day, and no one was worrying about Indian troubles. 

Red Cloud did not leave them long in doubt as to his 
course of action. He began to annoy and attack them, 
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growing daily more troublesome as the force advanced 
farther into his territory. By the time that they reached 
Fort Reno, General Carrington did not dare to tear down 
the fort. He put it in good repair, left a garrison there 
and went on to the Big Horn where he built Fort Phil 
Kearney under difficult circumstances. A site was chosen 
on a prairie hill so that there were no woods or brush near 
to furnish a hiding place for skulking Indians. The stock- 
ade was built first to give them protection. The woods 
were seven miles away. There the saw mills were set up 
and the trees had to be made into lumber before the fort 
could be built. The teamsters could not bring in a load of 
fire wood or lumber, or timbers used in constructing the 
fort without a strong guard of soldiers for there were al- 
most daily Indian attacks. Game was abundant but any 
hunter who went out after it was sure to be hunted by the 
Indians. 

Red Cloud increased his army until he had at least 
three thousand men. These with their families he fed, and 
clothed, and furnished with ammunition while he kept Fort 
Phil Kearney almost besieged. 

Late in December, when the last of the winter's wood 
was on its way to the fort, Red Cloud attacked the wood 
train between the camp and the fort. Captain Fetterman 
with eighty soldiers was sent to drive him away. Captain 
Fetterman had had less experience in Indian fighting than 
the other men, but he was eager to command a rescue party. 
He had bragged that he could cut a road through the whole 
Sioux nation with a force of eighty men. General Carring- 
ton warned him again and again not to let the Indians lead 
him into a trap. His orders were : "Relieve the wood train, 
drive back the Indians, but on no account pursue them be- 
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yond Lodge Wood Trail. Return immediately to the fort 
after you have performed this duty." 

Captain Fetterman disobeyed orders; pursued the In- 
dians beyond Lodge Wood Trail ; and not one man of the 
party lived to tell the tale of that awful fight with the 
swarms of savage warriors that surrounded them there. 

The loss of Fetterman's force had taken about a fourth 
of the soldiers at the fort and all feared that the Indians 
would attack the fort and overpower them by numbers. 
Red Cloud scattered his army into small bands for a while 
after the massacre of Captain Fetterman's men, but that 
was not known at Fort Phil Kearney at the time, for Indian 
scouts were seen daily in the vicinity of the fort and signal 
fires on the hilltops at night showed that Indians were still 
near. Now that the fort was finished and the winter's fuel 
in, the soldiers could stay within the stockade, so there was 
little fighting at Fort Phil Kearney during the winter but 
at Fort Reno there were almost daily attacks. The follow- 
ing summer when it was necessary to cut hay and lay in a 
supply of fuel again the fighting was renewed at Fort Phil 
Kearney. 

In the meantime Red Cloud, since he failed to draw 
more soldiers out into ambush, had decided to collect his 
whole army, utterly destroy Fort Kearney, and then turn 
his forces on the other forts. 

In August this army of Red Cloud's attacked a small 
party of men at the wood camp, where they had barricaded 
themselves behind heavy wagon boxes, reinforced by logs 
and sacks of grain to turn the bullets. The thirty-two men 
within this barricade were armed with new breech-loading 
rifles. They had more than enough of these to go around, 
so by appointing several men to reload guns they could 
keep up a continuous fire while the enemy were within 
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range. One old frontiersman who joined the men in the cor- 
ral had eight guns beside him to use* 

The Indians with their families were massed in the 
back-ground on the hills. Five hundred warriors mounted 
and armed left the main body and swept down on the wag- 
on box barricade, whooping and yelling, but the sheet of 
fire that swept them from the auger holes in the wagon 
boxes left an unbelievable number of dead and dying in 
front of the barricade. Six times in three hours the In- 
dians attacked and every time they were repulsed with 
heavy losses. Then they gave up, glad to get away from 
the guns that they said "fired themselves/' 

At the end of two years the government sent Indian 
runners to ask Red Cloud what he was fighting for, al- 
though he had told them plainly at the beginning. The hos- 
tile Indians were invited to meet a peace council at Fort 
Laramie. Red Cloud sent this message by Man-Afraid-of- 
His-Horses: "When the military garrisons are withdrawn 
from Fort Phil Kearney, Fort C. F. Smith and Fort Reno, 
the war, on my part, will cease." 

Another friendly Indian runner was sent to ask Red 
Cloud for a truce until the peace council could meet. Red 
Cloud sent word that he would meet them the next spring. 

The commissioners met in the spring of 1868 and made 
a treaty which provided that the Forts Reno, Phil Kearney, 
and C. F. Smith should be abandoned and the Montana road, 
over which no wagon except the supplies for the forts had 
ever passed, closed. A great reservation was made for the 
Indians enclosed by the Niobrara, Missouri, Cannonball and 
Yellowstone Rivers, and the Big Horn Mountains. This gave 
the Indians an undisputed right to the Black Hills. No white 
man was allowed to settle upon, occupy, or pass through 
any part of this territory without consent of the Indians, 
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and none of it could be bought without the signatures of 
three-fourths of the Indian men in the tribes to whom it 
was given. It was a wonderful treaty, containing many 
more promises and provisions and granting all that Red 
Cloud had demanded. 

The other chiefs and head men of the tribes were pres- 
ent and signed the treaty, but Red Cloud did not come down 
to sign. Messengers were again sent, asking Red Cloud to 
come down for it was very important that he should sign 
this treaty. But the crafty old chief said, "I will wait until 
the forts are abandoned and the road closed up before I 
sign." 

For months Red Cloud at his buffalo camp on the Pow- 
der Horn kept the United States government waiting. At 
last they decided to take Red Cloud at his word and at the 
end of August the forts were abandoned and the road clos- 
ed. Red Cloud, watching this fulfillment of his condition, 
still made no move to go down to Fort Laramie and sign 
the treaty. 

The runner who went out to tell Red Cloud that the 
troops had been withdrawn, brought back this answer : "It 
is now late in the season. I guess I will make my winter's 
meat before I go down to meet the commissioners." 

September passed, and October. November came, and 
still Red Cloud chased buffalo and cured meat along the 
Powder River while the troops and the Indian department 
waited and fretted, fearful that Red Cloud would not keep 
faith with the whites. But in November, after his store of 
meat was finished, Red Cloud came down and signed the 
treaty which gave him everything he had asked for — and 
more. 
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Then Red Cloud became a good Indian again and kept 
the terms of the treaty to the end of his life. He was never 
quite willing to adopt the ways of the white men, however, 
and objected some to the young Indians going to school, 
as they were obliged to under the terms of the treaty. 



Retold from South Dakota Historical Collection*, Vol. H. 



GENERAL CUSTER IN DAKOTA 

A thirty-six hour April blizzard ! That was South Da- 
kota's welcome to General George A. Custer and his regi- 
ment of cavalry. At that time the railroad ended at Yank- 
ton and the cavalry had to make the rest of their journey 
on their horses. The military camp was made on the prairie 
about a mile out of Yankton. The snow and intense cold 
were doubly hard for the cavalry because of the change 
from the warm south where they had been stationed when 
ordered to Dakota. Fuel was scarce and the cavalry horses 
exposed to the storm, so, toward night, General Custer or- 
dered his regiment to seek shelter in Yankton. But Gen- 
eral Custer himself had been taken suddenly sick in the 
afternoon and could not be moved. He and Mrs. Custer 
and two servants stayed in an unfinished board shanty near 
the camp. They were without a stove during the storm, and 
the powdery snow sifted in lines and piles on floors and 
bedclothes, while the shanty swayed in the violent clutches 
of the wind. The cook surprised General and Mrs. Custer 
once while they were snowbound, with steaming cups of 
coffee. From the supply wagon she had taken tallow can- 
dles which, cut in small pieces and lighted, made heat enough 
to boil the coffee. 

The citizens of Yankton took good care of the cavalry 
men and horses that came to them that night in the storm. 
And later, after the General had recovered, they entertained 
the whole regiment with a ball and feast. The hall in which 
the large company met was gay with flags and lighted with 
a mutitude of tallow candles, and all of Yankton's citizens 
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and all the settlers for miles around were there to make the 
visitors forget the chilly welcome given them by the ele- 
ments. Before he left Yankton, General Custer gave a 
grand review of his troops on the prairie near the camp. 

Soon the cavalry began their long march to Fort Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which was near Bismarck. A steamer carried 
the supplies for the army and forage for the horses up the 
Missouri. This steamer was tied up to the bank at night 
and the cavalry halted as near to it as possible. Sometimes 
the winding of the river made the boat travel a much longer 
distance around the loop than the cavalry had to go across 
the peninsula which formed the neck of the loop. Then 
the latter would halt a day or more until the supply boat 
caught up. This gave the laundresses a chance to do the 
washing and the men went hunting, unless there was a 
creek near by ; in that case they fished for bull-heads. 

As the cavalry neared the end of a day's march Gener- 
al and Mrs. Custer would ride ahead to choose a camping 
place. Then the General would unsaddle the horses, build 
a camp fire and stretch himself on the ground for a nap, 
with his broad brimmed hat over his eyes. The dogs all 
tried to get close to him while he slept. There would be 
one at his back, another cuddled against his head, a caress- 
ing paw across his breast, and a humble worshipper or two 
at his feet. Yet none of them seemed to disturb the mas- 
ter's sleep, however close they crept. 

General Custer was fond of animals and always thought- 
ful for their comfort. The dogs frequently came to him 
with their feet full of cactus spines. One old dog would 
sit down in the road in front of his horse and howl a dole- 
ful complaint while she held out her injured paw. General 
Custer would say, "There sits Lucy Stone, and she is say- 
ing, if you please, sir, since you chose to bring me to this 
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land of bristling earth, will you get down immediately and 
attend to my foot?" And down he would leap, take a pair 
of tweezers from his pocket, and, sitting flat in the dust 
of the road, work long and tenderly pulling out spines. 
Sometimes a dog would attack a porcupine, if he had never 
seen one before. Then General Custer had a more difficult 
job of surgery working out the quills which pierced the 
dog's flesh. When a dog became foot-sore or sick, it was 
given a ride in one of the wagons. General Custer never 
used a whip or spur on the horses he rode, and he guided 
them more with a gentle word than he did with bit and 
rein. Knowing his fondness for pets, the men of his regi- 
ment brought him, from time to time, everything from a 
field mouse to a wild-cat. The field mouse had the run of 
his desk at Fort Lincoln with its bed in a large empty ink 
well; the wild cat, because it frightened the women at the 
fort, was sent to a Zoo in Washington. 

The march along the river led through the Indian 
reservations, and it took some time to make friendly calls 
on the chiefs. A few of them demanded payment to let 
the cavalry pass through their land, but the gift of a beef 
usually satisfied them. The column stopped at Fort Sully, 
the half way house between Yankton and Fort Abraham 
Lincoln. Farther on in their journey they halted at Fort 
Rice. 

Soon after reaching Fort Abraham Lincoln, General 
Custer was ordered out with his cavalry to guard the en r 
gineers who were surveying the Northern Pacific Railroad 
from Bismarck to the Yellowstone. It was the survey on 
the south side of the Yellowstone that caused trouble. That 
was on the reservation granted to the Dakotas at the close 



The first Dart of this story is adapted from "Boots and Saddles/' by Elizabeth B. 
Custer . 
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of the Red Cloud War, and the Indians were both resentful 
and frightened because another road was being surveyed 
across their land with the soldiers to protect the workmen. 
The Unkpapa* Sioux, a wild tribe, who stayed far away 
from the agencies, were hunting in that region and, gather- 
ing their bands quickly under Chief Gall and Sitting Bull, 
they tried to drive out the invaders. There was very little 
loss of life on either side. 

The next spring, as soon as the prairies were green, 
the government ordered General Custer to take twelve 
hundred cavalrymen and explore the Black Hills* It took 
over three weeks for the cavalry to march from Fort Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the Black Hills. The Hills were a real won- 
derland to the explorers. They marveled at the flowers, 
the cold mountain streams, the beauty of the hills and far 
reaching forests. There was fruit and game in abundance, 
and then they found gold. 

They met no Indians until they reached the beautiful 
place in the hills which was named Custer Park in honor 
of General Custer. There they came upon a small band 
stripping lodge poles. Imagine the alarm of these Indians 
when they saw soldiers in their most valued country, where 
no white man had any right to be without their permis- 
sion. General Custer had only been ordered to explore the 
Black Hills, so he tried to calm the fears of the Indians by 
telling them frankly that the Great Father did not intend 
to take their land from them, and had not sent the soldiers 
to harm them. But the Indians were not satisfied. They 
were unwilling to furnish guides for the explorers ; did not 
want the gifts they offered ; and after cutting up the lodge 
poles and breaking their kettles, they slipped away from 



•The word "Unkpapa" has several spellings. The one used in the text is the 
spelling used by Eastman. 
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their camp unnoticed ; and before General Custer's dispatch 
which told of the discovery of gold reached the Dakota army 
headquarters in St. Paul the word that white soldiers had 
found gold in the Black Hills had reached every tribe of the 
Dakotas. Everywhere the Dakotas felt that the makers of 
the treaty had not kept faith with them. Everywhere they 
began to listen to hostile leaders. 

Four times while the Custer Expedition was in the 
Black Hills, mail and dispatches were sent out by scouts. 
What descriptions of the Black Hills those dispatches and 
letters carried! Men began to covet this Indian country. 
The next day after the news of the discovery of gold 
reached the army headquarters in St. Paul, the newspapers 
spread the information broadcast over the country. Late 
in the season the Custer expedition set out for the fort. The 
cavalrymen would not have looked well on dress parade. 
Beards covered their faces. The hot sun had burned their 
flesh and faded their blue uniforms. Long days in the sad- 
dle, rough climbing, and riding through almost impassable 
thickets had cut out their boots and worn out their uni- 
forms. White canvas patches spotted their trousers and 
coats — for there was nothing else with which to patch 
them. Even before the expedition, happy in the success 
of their mission, reached Fort Abraham Lincoln, men in 
all parts of the country were setting out to seek their for- 
tune in the Black Hills of Dakota. 

The government sent General Terry to the Black Hills 
to keep out the gold seekers, and told the Indians that no 
whites would be allowed to enter their country until a 
treaty was made giving the whites the right to mine. The 
Indians felt that that decision was just and were content 
to let the matter rest for the time. But many gold seekers 
slipped by the soldiers and entered the Black Hills. When 
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the soldiers drove them out they told such marvelous stories 
of the treasure there that many times the number driven out 
managed to get back past the guards. 

The next fall the government sent out men to make a 
treaty with the Indians. Since it seemed certain that three- 
fourths of the Indians would not sign a treaty selling their 
land, the government only asked the Indians to sell the 
right to mine the gold and other metals in the hills. The 
Indians, however, knew that the metals were valuable and 
thought that the government did not offer them enough for 
them. The Indians said, "Pay us what the gold. is worth 
and we will sell." But the white men would not give the 
Indians what they wanted, and the Indians refused to sell 
the right to mine in the Black Hills. So there was no 
treaty made that fall. 

Immediately after the Indians refused to sell the right 
to mine, the government took away the soldiers who were 
guarding the hills and the troops of gold seekers rushed in. 
Then the young Indians began to slip away from the reser- 
vations and join Gall, Sitting Bull, Black Moon, Crazy 
Horse, and other hostile chiefs in the region of the Big 
Horn Mountains. It was a great army the Indians gath- 
ered there. When they were ready they intended to sweep 
the trespassing white men from their treasure house, the 
Black Hills. They had refused to sell their gold and now 
they saw both their gold and their land being taken away 
from them without payment. The whites, they said, 
were always asking them to give more. They were never 
satisfied. So they determined to fight for their land, their 
homes, and the graves of their ancestors. 

These hostile warriors did not heed the command of 
the government to return to the agencies. The time set for 
them to return was rather short to make the journey in 
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the coldest month of winter, but it is doubtful whether they 
would have come under better conditions. Three forces 
were sent against the hostile Indians gathered along the 
Powder, Big Horn, and Rosebud rivers. General Terry's 
force went from Fort Abraham Lincoln and with him were 
General Custer and his cavalry. Gibbons moved out from 
Fort Ellis, and General Crook from Fort Laramie. 

No one knew just where the Indians were located, and 
no one seems to have realized what an army they had gath- 
ered there. General Crook met a large force of Indians 
under Chief Crazy Horse and retreated. About four 
days later General Terry reached the place where the 
Rosebud empties into the Yellowstone. From there he 
sent General Custer with eight hundred men to find out 
where the Indians were, while he went in his steamboat to 
ferry Gibbons' men across the Yellowstone. 

General Custer found the hostile Indians in the valley 
of the Little Big Horn. He divided his men into three 
divisions. Reno at the head of one was to attack the south 
side of the Indian camp; Custer's column was to attack 
the north side; and the other, under Benteen was to cut 
off the retreat of the hostiles. The Indians attacked Reno 
in such numbers that he did not advance to support General 
Custer, but was forced to retreat until he joined Benteen 
where the two forces fortified and defended themselves. 
General Custer rode into an ambush and was surrounded 
by overwhelming numbers of Indians. General Custer and 
the two hundred and sixty-three men with him were killed. 
The story of the fight has come from some of the Indian 
chiefs who fought against him. They tell how bravely the 
leader and his men fought. 

General Terry and Gibbons arrived the next day. The 
only living thing they found on the ground where Custer had 
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fought was one Indian pony named Commanche, which one 
of Custer's men had ridden. That was too badly wounded 
to move, but with a surgeon's aid and care it recovered and 
lived long. 

The Indians had run out of ammunition and were al- 
ready divided into small bands and scattered to all parts of 
the Indian country. Some of the chiefs fled into Canada 
to escape punishment, while many of the Indians slipped 
back to their reservations from which they had come. So 
the fighting was ended. 

A treaty was made with the Indians in the fall after 
Custer's battle, by the terms of which the Indians sold the 
Black Hills. But instead of calling a council and getting 
the signatures of three fourths of the Indian men, the com- 
missioners went around to the different agencies and got a 
few of the chiefs in each place to sign for their bands. Most 
of those who signed that treaty say that they only sold the 
right to mine the gold in the Black Hills. Ajid to this day 
that question is still discussed among the Dakotas. In pay- 
ment for the Black Hills the government promised to sup- 
port the Indians until they should become able to support 
themselves. But to that price we must add the lives of the 
two hundred and sixty-three brave men and their big-heart- 
ed, courageous leader, General Custer. 



BURIED TREASURE. 

Gold in the Black Hills! That was the word that 
aroused the country. All mankind is eager for buried trea- 
sure whether it is buried by pirates or by the hand of God. 
Men had eagerly sought the treasure in California, in Mon- 
tana, in Idaho; and now, in the same feverish westward 
rush they sought the treasure stored in the Black Hills. 

But "there must be roads to gold," so Marvin Hughitt 
came to Dakota to make a road to the Black Hills. As soon 
as possible two bands of steel rails stretched to Pierre on 
the Missouri. For Marvin Hughitt was the president of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. By ferry and 
wagon train the road led on westward from Pierre to the 
gold in the Black Hills. 

But Marvin Hughitt had discovered other treasures in 
the Dakota country — better treasures than yellow gold. 
He looked at the fertile rolling prairies east of the Missouri 
which were then, except in a few places, wild prairies, the 
pastures from which the buffalo had been frightened away. 
But he saw, as in a vision, homes on those prairies ; stretches 
of yellow wheat waving mile after mile; acres of sturdy 
corn rows; sleek dairy herds, and prosperous cities with 
their shops, and schools, and churches. All that was needed, 
he thought, to make the vision real was roads — roads to 
the better treasures, the homes and farms and cities. 

Marvin Hughitt told his company about his discovery. 
They too saw the vision with treasure for themselves added 
when the roads were built and the dreams came true. Then 
the Chicago and Northwestern Company sent their strong 
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servants, Labor and Capital, out to lay twin bands of steel to 
the unsettled parts of the Dakota country. Now the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad had a rival, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Saint Paul Railroad; this rival began to lay 
other roads of steel to other unsettled parts of the prairie 
until a net work of steel banded the southern Dakota coun- 
try east of the Missouri. Two thousand miles of steel where 
there had been scarcely sixty-five miles before.* While the 
whole was bound to markets east and south by the older 
paths of shining steel. 

The roads were built and the settler followed the roads. 
Some who set out to find treasure in the Black Hills, stopped 
and found it in the fertile prairie. Others who sought in 
vain for treasure in the Black Hills turned back, and found 
what they sought in the prairie. But the majority of those 
who came to seek their fortunes knew that the surer trea- 
sure lay in the sun-lit, storm-swept prairies close to the 
bands of steel. 

The broad prairies were government land, and the gov- 
ernment offered this land to the settler almost for living 
on it. One, two, or three quarter sections could be taken as 
pre-emption, homestead, and tree claim, if the settler wished 
to fulfill the easy conditions which would give him the three. 
The land looked better than a gold mine to those who were 
seeking homes. 

The homesteaders' "shacks" quickly dotted the seven- 
teen and a quarter million acres of prairie. Hundreds of 
towns and villages sprang up as if the prairie had been 
touched by a magician's wand. Among these were Aber- 
deen, Huron, Milbank, Redfield, Pierre, Watertown, Web- 
ster, Brookings, Faulkton, DeSmet and Mitchell. Some of the 
towns grew rapidly to cities. The population increased 
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in eight years time from fifty thousand to four hundred 
and fifty thousand. Thirty-one new counties were made in 
those same years of the boom. Churches, graded schools, 
colleges, and the State University were founded. 

Buried deep underneath the Valley of the James lay a 
great reservoir of water. Workmen drilled through the 
earth to this and the dwellers in the valley found a priceless 
treasure in the water that flowed from the artesian wells. 

Never do all seekers find the treasure. Some who came 
to the prairie lacked the patience, or the knowledge, or the 
skill, or the health to find the treasure that the prairie held, 
or perhaps they only failed to see the vision. 

But the vision has come to pass; the homes on the 
prairie; the stretches of yellow wheat waving mile after 
mile in the summer sun ; the acres of sturdy corn rows ; the 
sleek dairy herds ; and the prosperous towns and cities with 
their shops, schools and churches. The magic bands of steel 
led straight toward the vision, but it took perseverence, 
knowledge, labor and above all the vision itself, to find these 
better treasures buried in the prairies. 



CHARLEY REYNOLDS. 

Charley Reynolds is known to have spent seventeen or 
eighteen years on the prairie. Year after year he braved 
the cold of winter and the heat of summer in long perilous 
journeys alone. Unlike many of the scouts, he was not 
fond of telling his adventures; and he never wore long 
hair, nor dressed in fantastic fringed garments of leather, 
nor displayed a belt full of pistols, as many of the scouts 
did. He was quiet and reserved, almost shy; but equal to 
any in daring. He never talked about his past life. Once 
he admitted that he had been born a gentleman, but he 
told nothing more although the straight-forward, honest 
look in his clear eyes was convincing proof to those who 
knew him that there was nothing in his past life which 
needed to be hidden. 

He went with the Custer Expedition to the Black Hills, 
and General Custer chose him to carry dispatches from 
the Black Hills to Fort Laramie. That was a journey of 
one hundred and eighty miles. It was new country to 
Charley Reynolds and there was not a sign of a trail, so 
he had to depend entirely on the compass to guide him to 
Fort Laramie. The country was full of Indians, too. That 
made it necessary for him to travel only at night. Warned 
by the first signs of dawn, he hid his horse as well as he 
could in the underbrush and concealed himself in the long 
grass where he could best see an enemy's approach. When 
night came he again travelled toward the fort. Sometimes 
he heard Indian voices as he lay in hiding, and often he 
crossed Indian trails as he travelled. 
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It was late summer and the August drought had dried 
up many streams. On that account both the scout and his 
horse suffered much from thirst. Often he had found water 
by digging in the beds of dried up streams, but even this 
failed him before the journey ended. During the last nights 
Charley Reynolds walked and led his exhausted horse. In 
this way the brave scout reached Fort Laramie and de- 
livered his dispatches, but he had been without water so 
long that his throat, tongue, and lips were so swollen that 
he could neither close his mouth nor speak. 

He went quietly back to Fort Abraham Lincoln after 
a little time. Long afterward some one at Fort Laramie 
told General Custer the condition his scout was in when 
he delivered the dispatches. Then General Custer, after 
much questioning, learned from Charley Reynolds the dan- 
gers of that trip to Fort Laramie. 

Charley Reynolds guided the forces most of the way 
from Fort Abraham Lincoln in their march to the region 
of the Little Big Horn, and he died fighting bravely on the 
Custer battlefield. 



AN EARLY SETTLER'S STORY. 

Early in the spring of 1880, my parents moved to Da- 
kota and took a homestead in the James River Valley. My 
father took time to build only a temporary one-room shack 
for us to live in, as he was anxious to get at his breaking 
and put in such crops as he could raise on the sod. Mother 
used to say that she could not work without stepping on us 
when we were all in the house. Then father would smile 
and say, "Cheer up, Mother, you shall have a better house 
before snow flies." 

The stable was a little open-sided shed to shelter the 
horses and two cows from the hardest summer rains. Until 
the crops were harvested, the cattle lived at the end of a 
picket rope when we boys were not herding them on the 
prairie. In the fall they were allowed to run. When the 
breaking was finished, and the sod crops in, Father and I 
cut the wild prairie grass for hay, and, fortunately, stacked 
it around the three sides of the open shed, thinking it 
would help to make the shed warm enough for a winter 
shelter for the young cattle after the barn was built. 

Our neighbors who had lived on the prairie a number 
of years said that there would be plenty of time to build 
after the fall work was done, as there was seldom any real 
winter in southern Dakota until after the holidays. They 
proved to be poor weather prophets, however. There were 
many extra tasks on our new farm that fall and it was 
the fourteenth of October when my father hauled the first 
load of lumber for the new house. The very next day a 
blizzard swooped down upon us. That storm lasted three 
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days. The snow blew in through the cracks and knot holes 
and the thin board walls let in the cold. Father nailed 
boards over some of the cracks in our shack, while Mother 
and we boys stuffed up others with rags. Everybody said, 
"Don't worry, this snow will all go off and we'll have sev- 
eral months of fine weather yet." But again the weather 
prophets were mistaken. The snow did not melt and it kept 
snowing every few days. Winter had come to stay. The 
new comers suffered in their shacks and their stock suf- 
fered in their open stables or perished on the prairie. We 
blanketed the horses and cows and nailed what boards were 
left over the open side of the shed, but the young cattle 
out on the prairie wandered away in the storm. 

The weather kept getting worse and worse until the 
holidays. By New Years day we were snow bound. The 
snow filled the cuts level full and not another train came 
through until the next May. Dakota was a snowy country 
in those days. The snow was so deep between the house and 
barn that we boys dug a tunnel. That tunnel had several 
advantages over a path. It did not drift full, we could 
not get lost going to the barn, and it kept off the biting 
winds. One ravine not far from our place had thirty feet 
of snow in it. My brother and I marked the side of the 
ravine at the top of the drift and measured the height after 
the snow melted. At the bottom of that ravine we found 
our lost cattle and other stock that belonged to the neigh- 
bors. They had probably sought shelter there and smothered 
in the drifting snow. Many people estimated that the 
average depth of the snow that winter was twelve feet. 

Supplies soon gave out in the small prairie towns with 
no trains running. No one had much kerosene oil at hand, 
and few had their winter's supply of coal in. Our fuel 
was soon gone and then we burned twisted hay and sat 
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through the long winter evenings with no other light than 
its glow. 

But the failing of the grocery supply was the worst. 
One food after another gave out until we and our neigh- 
bors were living almost entirely on cracked wheat. It 
was cracked by grinding in a coffee mill ; it was then cooked 
like breakfast food. There was milk to eat on it but no 
sugar. The coffee mill was a small, squatty, square box 
painted yellow with a black iron hopper on top and a shal- 
low drawer four inches square in one side to catch the grist 
we ground. That coffee mill belonged to a neighbor who 
lived a mile away and five families — our whole community 
— used it to crack their wheat. It was a busy little grist 
mill, and I carried it many miles that winter, for a twelve 
year old boy is just the right age to fetch and carry. I 
came near losing it one day while taking it home. There 
was an icy crust on the snow and I set the mill down to 
tie on my snow shoe. The land sloped sharply down from 
the road and a strong wind was blowing. The mill had 
slid quite a distance on the crust before I noticed it, but 
it caught on a bit of broken crust about fifty rods away so 
I overtook the runaway mill, and I was a very thankful boy 
when it was safely in my hands once more. 

Antelope frequently ventured near the farms in search 
of food. A crust that would hold up a man on snowshoes, 
their sharp hoofs would easily break through and the swift 
little animals could be caught without firearms. In that 
way our snow bound community got an occasional meal of 
fresh meat to vary the fare of cracked-wheat porridge. A 
part of the winter we lived with a neighbor who had a 
more comfortable house than ours. That saved fuel and 
we had merry times during those long winter evenings. 

That winter seemed endless. In late April the snow 
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was still deep on the prairie. We began to think that a 
second age of ice was coming to the prairie. Then, one 
morning, a warm south wind attacked the snowbanks. By 
night the prairie was a great sea ; every ravine a rushing 
river; and the James a swollen turbulent flood. We felt 
that we had escaped easily when we heard about the catas- 
trophe where the James met the Missouri. 

A great ice gorge ninety feet high formed in the Mis- 
souri at the mouth of the James River and the high water 
backed up the valley, flooding Yankton. When the gorge 
broke, the town of Vermilion was carried away and the 
flood swept over the farms in the valley, carrying off build- 
ings and drowning stock. Green Island, in the Missouri 
opposite Yankton, was destroyed. The flood conquered the 
island itself and since then the waters of the Missouri flow 
over the spot where the island stood. Fifteen steamboats, 
ice bound for the winter at Yankton and waiting for the 
ice to go out so that they could continue their trip up the 
river, were badly shattered by the ice and flood. 



THE MESSIAH CRAZE 

On January 1, 1889, there was a total eclipse of the sun. 
A total eclipse of the sun, bringing the blackness of night 
in the daytime, always caused great excitement and fear 
among the Indians, and especially among those who wor- 
shipped the sun. An Indian named Wovoka*, who lived 
near Pyramid Lake, Nevada, claimed that he fell asleep at 
the time of the eclipse and was taken up to heaven. There, 
he said he saw God and all the people who had died, 
happy and in a land of game. Then, he said, God told him 
to go back to earth and tell his people that they must be 
good and love one another. They must not quarrel and 
must live in peace with the whites. They must work and 
not lie and steal. They must put away all the old customs 
that made them think of war. If they obeyed these com- 
mandments faithfully they would all be reunited in the other 
world, and in that world there would be no more sickness; 
death, or old age. After that Wovoka was taught a dance 
which he was to teach his people. 

Wovoka had lived from boyhood in the home of a 
white man named Wilson. He was a quiet Indian with a 
mild likeable disposition, who spoke English and could read 
and write. He meant no harm, but had confused the religion 
of his sun-worshipping tribe with the Christian religion 
which he had been taught in the home of Mr. Wilson. Then 
he had a dream which under the excitement of the eclipse 
he believed a vision. 
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Wovoka's account of his vision kindled a great religious 
excitement among his tribe. This religious craze soon 
spread to the neighboring tribes and in a surprisingly short 
time the news of Wovoka's supposed revelation had reached 
every Indian tribe in North America. The tale as it was 
retold gathered size like a rolling snowball. The story 
was soon widespread that Wovoka himself was an Indian 
Messiah who would soon bring the dead Indians to life ; re- 
store the buffalo herds and other game to the prairies, and 
kill the whites. By these means real happiness would come 
again to the Indians. This was the report that reached the 
Indians at Pine Ridge Agency the next fall. 

The Teton Sioux at Pine Ridge immediately called a 
council in which they chose a party of Indians to go to Pyra- 
mid Lake to learn more of the new Messiah. Short Bull 
was the leader of the party. It was April before the Indian 
delegation returned to the agencies, bringing this letter from 
Wovoka : 

"When you get home you must make a dance to con- 
tinue five days. Dance four successive nights and the fifth 
night keep up the dance until the morning of the fifth day, 
when all must bathe in the river and then disperse to their 
homes. You must all do it the same way. 

"I, Wovoka, love you all and my heart is full of glad- 
ness for the gifts which you have brought me. When you 
get home I shall give you a good cloud which will make 
you feel good. I give you a good spirit and I give you all 
good paint. I want you to come again in three months, 
some from each tribe. 

"There will be a good deal of snow this year and some 
rain. In the fall there will be such a rain as I have never 
given you before. 
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"When your friends die you must not cry; you must 
not hurt anybody or do harm to any one. You must not 
fight. Do right always. It will give you satisfaction in life. 

"Do not tell the white people about this. Jesus is now 
upon earth. He appears like a cloud. The dead are all 
alive again. I do not know when they will be here ; maybe 
this fall or in the spring. When the time comes, there will 
be no more sickness and everyone will be young again. 

"Do not refuse to work for the whites and do not make 
any trouble with them until you leave them. When the 
earth shakes at the coming of the new world, do not be 
afraid ; it will not hurt you. 

"I want you to dance every six weeks. Make a feast 
at the dance and have food that every one may eat. Then 
bathe in the water. That is all. You will receive good words 
from me sometime. Do not tell lies." 

Short Bull may have heeded some of the commands of 
Wovoka, but he forgot to obey the last one. He told the 
Indians that he had been made special representative of 
the Messiah among the Dakotas. This Messiah who now 
dwelt on the other side of the Sierras, he reported, was 
to punish the whites for their wickedness, and especially 
for their injustice to the Indians. In the spring of 1891 he 
would wipe the whites from the face of the earth before 
be made the earth a happy hunting ground for the Indian 
tribes by resurrecting all their dead, bringing back the 
game, and banishing old age and sickness from the earth. 

Short Bull began at once to teach the Indians at the 
agency the new dance with several ceremonies of his own 
invention added. Soon the Indians were giving most of 
their time to the ghost dance, as it was called. Before be- 
ginning the dance, the men fasted twenty-four hours. At 
daylight they entered the sweat lodge. After they were 
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dripping with perspiration they plunged into a nearby 
stream and then were painted by the medicine men. Then 
the dance was formed and continued until the dancers 
dropped exhausted. That was the time that they dreamed 
strange dreams and saw visions of their dead relatives. 
Most of the dancing was at Pine Ridge Agency, but there 
was dancing at Hump's and Big Foot's camps on the Chey- 
enne River Reservation, Sitting Bull's camp on the Grand, 
and some at the Rosebud Agency. The Indians danced un- 
disturbed for several months before the government au- 
thorities paid any attention to them. 

Although it is certain now that the Indians meant no 
harm and would have grown weary of their dancing if let 
alone, it seemed best at the time to stop the dancing. So 
Short Bull and other leaders were arrested and held for a 
short time. Shortly after his release, Short Bull declared 
that he himself was the Messiah. Because of the inter- 
ference of the whites he declared that he would hasten the 
fulfillment .of his prophecy and resurrect the dead at once 
instead of waiting until the time which he had previously 
set. The Indians followed his leadership without a question. 
His ghost dancers fled with him to the secure retreats of 
the Bad Lands to escape the officers who were trying to 
break up their dances. 

The agent at Pine Ridge, who was a new man there, 
asked for soldiers to control the Indians. The presence of 
the soldiers excited the Indians still more. Others joined 
Short Bull's party in the Bad Lands until three thousand 
Indians, including women and children, assembled in one 
place. The Christian Indians took no part in the dancing at 
anytime and the dancers destroyed some property belonging 
to them. This large band of Indians off the reservation 
caused great uneasiness among the whites living near the 
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agency and to those whose task it was to keep the Indians 
within the bounds set by the government. 

Sitting Bull had for many years been considered dan- 
gerous. When it was learned that he was planning to leave 
the agency without permission, a band of Indian police was 
sent to arrest him. He resisted arrest and was killed in 
the fight which followed. 

The soldiers sent to arrest Big Foot found him friendly 
and willing to obey any order that the officers gave. In 
Big Foot's band there were over three hundred Indians, 
counting the women and children. The presence of the 
large number of soldiers alarmed the Indians, and they fled 
from their camp during the night in the direction of the 
Bad Lands. It is thought that some careless threat spoken 
by a white man caused the sudden alarm and flight of the 
Indians. Colonel Forsyth who pursued the Indians with 
one hundred and seventy soldiers overtook them at Wounded 
Knee Creek where they had camped while scouts were sent 
to locate the ghost dancers in the Bad Lands. Big Foot 
was in his tent sick with pneumonia. The night was spent 
there at Wounded Knee Creek. The next morning the hun- 
dred and six warriors in Big Foot's band were to be dis- 
armed and taken to Pine Ridge. 

♦"Shortly after eight o'clock the next morning the war- 
riors were ordered to come out of the tepees and deliver 
their arms. They came forward and seated themselves on 
the ground in front of the troops. They were then ordered 
to go by themselves into the tepees and bring out and sur- 
render their guns. The first twenty went and returned 
in a short time with only two guns. After a consultation 
with the officers part of the soldiers were ordered up to with- 
in ten yards of the group of warriors, while another detach- 
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ment were ordered to search the tepees. After a thorough 
hunt, these returned with about forty rifles, most of which 
were old and of little value. 

"The search had taken considerable time and created 
a good deal of excitement among the women and children 
as the soldiers had in the process overturned the beds and 
other furnishings of the tepees, and in some instances driven 
out the inmates. All this had a bad effect on their husbands 
and brothers, already wrought up to a high nervous ten- 
sion, and not knowing what might come next. 

"While the soldiers had been looking for the guns, Yel- 
low Bird, a medicine man, had been walking among the 
warriors, blowing on an eagle-bone whistle and urging them 
to resist. He told them that the soldiers had become weak 
and powerless and that their bullets would not injure the 
Indians, dressed as they were in the sacred ghost shirts 
which nearly all of the Indian warriors wore. As he spoke 
in the Sioux language, the officers did not at once realize the 
dangerous drift of his talk. One of the searchers attempted 
to raise the blanket of a warrior. Suddenly, Yellow Bird 
stooped down and threw a handful of dust into the air. As 
if this were the signal, Black Fox, a young Indian, drew a 
rifle from under his blanket and fired at the soldiers, who 
instantly replied with a volley directly into the crowd of 
warriors, and so near that their guns were almost touching. 
From the number of stakes set up by the Indians to mark 
where the dead fell this one volley must have killed nearly 
half the warriors. The survivors sprang to their feet, 
throwing their blankets from their shoulders as they rose, 
and for a few minutes there was a terrible hand to hand 
struggle, in which every man fought to kill. Although many 
of the warriors had no guns, nearly all had revolvers and 
knives in their belts under their blankets, and some carried 
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the murderous war clubs of the Sioux. The very lack of 
guns made the fight more bloody, as it brought the combat- 
ants to closer quarters. 

"At the first volley the Hotchkiss guns, trained on the 
camp, opened fire and sent a storm of shells and bullets 
among the women and children, who had gathered in front 
of the tepees. The guns poured in two-pound explosive 
shells at the rate of nearly fifty a minute, mowing every 
thing alive. * * * In a few minutes two hundred Indians — 
men, women and children with sixty soldiers were lying 
dead or wounded on the ground. The tepees had been torn 
down by the shells and some of them were burning above 
the helpless wounded, and the surviving handful of Indians 
were flying in wild panic, pursued by hundreds of mad- 
dened soldiers. The pursuit was simply a massacre, in which 
fleeing women, with infants in their arms were shot down 
after resistance had ceased and when almost every warrior 
was stretched dead or dying on the ground. Most of the 
men, including Big Foot, were killed around the tent, where 
he had lain sick. The bodies of the women and children were 
scattered along a distance of two miles from the scene of 
encounter." 

Strict orders had been issued to the soldiers that wom- 
en and children were not to be hurt. The terrible butchery 
was the work of recruits, infuriated by the death of 
their comrades. Many of them were fresh from eastern 
recruiting stations; had never been under fire before; 
and had not learned to obey orders, so the name Wounded 
Knee is a disgrace to American arms. 

Most of the ghost dancers had returned from the Bad 
Lands just before this engagement and were encamped near 
the agency. Enraged by the butchery of their people, they 
attacked a party of soldiers between Wounded Knee and 
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Ridge but were repulsed. More than a thousand war- 
riors with their families were encamped on White Clay 
Creek, and at last the warriors were thoroughly hostile. 

But General Miles, who arrived within a few days, urged 
the leaders to bring their bands in and surrender. He 
gave his word to the Indians that their rights and needs 
would receive attention from the government, and at the 
same time warned them that it would be useless to re- 
sist any longer as their retreat was cut off by soldiers. The 
friendly chiefs also aided much in persuading the hostile In- 
dians to ask for peace. 

On January 16, 1891, the hostile bands surrendered 
ending the Sioux panic which had lasted thirty-two days; 
and the Messiah craze was ended too. 



SITTING BULL 

No other Indian in the South Dakota country was so 
much feared and disliked by the government as Sitting 
Bull. He was a commonplace looking Indian, stolid and un- 
responsive in his dealings with white men, but looked up 
to and loyally supported by his followers among the In- 
dians. 

He was an Unkpapa Sioux and his carefree boyhood 
was spent on the western prairies. Riding on horse-back 
was his favorite sport from the time he could sit on a pony 
alone, and he began to ride so young and rode so constantly 
that his small legs bowed to fit the shape of a pony's ribs. 
So slow was he in their boyish games that his childhood 
nickname was "Hunkeshnee," which meant "Slow," so he 
must have been often defeated in the foot races always so 
popular among Indian boys. 

Charles A. Eastman* tells how he got his name : "After 
a buffalo hunt the boys were enjoying a mimic hunt with 
the calves that had been left behind. A large calf turned 
viciously on "Hunkeshnee," whose pony had thrown him, 
but the alert youth got hold of both its ears and strug- 
gled until the calf was pushed back into a buffalo wallow 
in a sitting posture. The boys shouted, "He has subdued 
. the buffalo calf ! He made it sit down V " After that he 
was known as Sitting Bull. 

As a youth he knew and liked the white traders along the 
Missouri, and it was not until the refugee Sioux fled across 
the Missouri after the Indian outbreak in Minnesota, that 
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he became the enemy of the whites. He listened to their 
grievances and foresaw the troubles to come to his people. 
He was among Red Cloud's warriors at Fort Phil Kearney, 
but not until the whites broke the treaty made with 
Red Cloud by building the Northern Pacific Railroad across 
their reservation, and violated their word again by enter- 
ing the Black Hills, was Sitting Bull aroused against 
the white men. In a speech that he made to the In- 
dians in the Powder River country, he said, "This nation 
(United States) is like a spring freshet; it overruns its 
banks and destroys all who are in its path. We cannot 
dwell side by side. Only seven years ago we made a treaty 
by which we were assured that the buffalo country should 
be left to us forever. Now they threaten to take that from 
us also. My brothers, shall we submit? Or shall we say 
to them: 'First kill me, before you can take possession of 
my fatherland. 9 "* 

He was with those who attacked the surveying party 
along the Yellowstone, and he was present at the Custer 
battlefield. The young Chief Crazy Horse led his war- 
riors while Sitting Bull directed the forces. For Sitting 
Bull was a shrewd diplomat, the counselor of his people 
rather than their leader. After the Custer battle he fled 
into Canada. The agents of our government made fair 
promises to him if he would return to the United States 
and go back to his reservation. The white men had broken 
faith with him so he did not believe their promises. It 
was hunger that finally drove him and his band back to the 
United States. The Canadian government did not feed the 
Indians and the buffalo had all been killed off or frightened 
away in that region, so he brought his starving band of 
followers back. 
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It did not increase Sitting Bull's liking for the whites 
when he was shut up in a military prison on his return. 
Later, as a prisoner, he was forced to travel with Buffalo 
Bill's Wild West Show. When he was allowed to go back 
to the reservation along the Grand River, he lived quietly, 
obedient to the demands of the authorities, until the In- 
dians were asked to part with more of their lands, just be- 
fore the Messiah Craze. He openly opposed the sale as did 
many of the best informed Indians, and refused to sign 
the treaty papers. Enough signatures were secured in one 
way and another so that the lands in question were sold to 
the whites and opened to settlement. 

He and his bands joined in the ghost dances at the 
time of the Messiah Craze. These dances were undoubtedly 
the last pitiful hope in the mind of the Indians, that a merci- 
ful Saviour whom the white men had rejected would restore 
the fast diminishing lands and buffalo hunting grounds to 
the red men, and destroy the white men. Sitting Bull, like 
the other leaders, did not wish to stop the ghost dance. The 
fact that he had been long an enemy of the whites made the 
government more suspicious of him than of the others, and 
the Indian police sent to arrest him, had orders to bring 
him, dead or alive. 

Forty-three Indian police who were sent to arrest Sit- 
ting Bull, found him asleep in one of his comfortable log 
cabins on the Grand River. When awakened he seemed 
willing to go with the police, but when they stepped out in- 
to the grey winter morning and found many of his men 
around the house, he appealed to them. In the struggle 
that followed the ready response to his appeal Sitting Bull 
and many of the others were killed. 
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Sitting Bull was never a bloodthirsty murderer such 
as Inkpaduta. For with all his suspicion and hatred of the 
whites, Sitting Bull never made war on women and chil- 
dren, and never was known to attack white settlers. His 
warfare was an open one, directed against the soldiers in 
an effort to keep the land which he considered the birth- 
right of his people. 



THE SHIFTING CAPITAL 

"Where are we?" asked the Man-who-lived-outside-the- 
State in a sleepy voice, as he was aroused from a nap in the 
day coach to share his seat with the Big-man-who-lived-in- 
the-State. He heard the Big Man say: "In South Dakota", 
and then he continued his nap. 

When the Man-from-outside-the-State awoke a few 
hours later, and found that he had no room for his feet or 
knees, he muttered something that sounded like "paid for 
a seat/' He did not have very much room for two boys 
were crowded between him and the back of the seat in 
front, and the feet of a smaller boy whom the Big Man was 
holding were across his knees. A tiny woman with a fat baby 
in her arms sat on the other side of the Big Man, and a girl 
was perched on the arm of the seat. 

"Well," said the Big-Man-who-lived-in-the-State, "you 
are the only person on the train who did pay, I think." 

The Man-from-outside-the-State was a little indignant 
and very much awake by this time. He straightened his lank 
form up as much as he could in his cramped corner next 
to the window. But he looked curious instead of angry as 
his glance swept the crowded coach. All of the seats were 
jammed as full of passengers as the one he occupied, while 
the aisles were tightly packed with a jesting, good natured 
crowd. Everywhere in the crowd he could see ribbon badges 
with the word "Pierre" on some; "Mitchell," on others. 
"What is it all about, anyway?" he demanded. "Is the 
whole state out on a picnic?" 
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"Capital fight, briefly explained the Big Man, grin- 
ning broadly at the stranger's astonished face. "We have 
been at this capital question since 1857." 

"1857!" exclaimed the Man-from-outside-the-State. 
"Forty-seven years ! And the fight is between Pierre and 
Mitchell," he continued, glancing once more at the ribbon 
badges around him. 

"It is between Pierre and Mitchell now," answered the 
Big Man, "and this fight will probably end it, but the capital 
in the Dakota country has been from the first like a jumping 
Mexican bean. No one could tell how far it would jump, 
or in what direction, or at what time, or when it would re- 
fuse to jump. A party of schemers, foreseeing that Da- 
kota territory would soon be organized, came out to this 
country before the territory was made and took possession 
of the most valuable town sites within easy reach. They 
founded Sioux Falls for no other purpose than to be the 
capital of the new territory and for four years it was called 
the capital without any process to make it so. 

"When Dakota territory was organized in 1861, the 
capital fight really began. Governor Jayne had the power 
to choose the temporary capital. Many towns were anxi- 
ous for that honor, Yankton and Vermilion among the 
foremost. Governor Jayne chose Yankton. Vermilion and 
Bonhomme fought hard to take the capital from Yankton in 
the first legislature, but Yankton became the territorial 
capital by act of the legislature, while Vermilion got the 
better of the bargain in the long run for she was given the 
State University to soothe her feelings. Six years later 
there was a hard battle to remove the capital to Bonhomme ; 
in 1880 a still harder battle to remove it to Huron, but the 
capital stayed on at Yankton. 
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"By that time the population in northern Dakota had 
increased until the settlers in that section were dissatisfied 
with a capital so far south, so in 1882 a capital commission 
of nine persons was appointed. These nine men went out 
over the territory to choose the best town for the capital. 
A hundred and sixty acres of land and money to build a capi- 
tal building had to be given by the town the commission 
chose if they got the capital. That was a contest! Many 
towns in the northern and southern parts of the territory 
fought to get the capital, and Yankton fought hardest of 
them all to keep the capital. Bismarck in the northern ter- 
ritory won. 

"After that the towns in southern Dakota were deter- 
mined to get the capital back into their part of the country. 
They might have succeeded if they could have agreed on any 
one place, but Pierre, Huron and Mitchell each had their 
hopes high and many smaller towns fought against these, so 
the territorial capital stayed at Bismarck until the question 
of a temporary capital for South Dakota came up/' 

"Then you had to begin all over again in South Dakota," 
remarked the Man-f rom-outside-the-State. 

"Yes," continued the Big-Man-who-lived-in-the-State, 
"Huron, Pierre, Alexandria, and Chamberlain were in the 
race when the question of a temporary capital for the infant 
State of South Dakota was submitted to the vote of the peo- 
ple in with the constitution of 1885. Huron won. The 
people were given another chance to vote in 1889, the year 
that South Dakota was admitted to the union, with Pierre, 
Huron, Sioux Falls, Mitchell, Watertown and Chamberlain 
in the contest. The capital went to Pierre by a large major- 
ity. The next year Pierre was made the permanent capital 
after a most exciting contest between Pierre and Huron.'*' 
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"Well!" interrupted the Man-from-outside-the State, 
" You must like to fight out here. Isn't Pierre a good place 
for the capital T 9 

"The best in the state/ 9 said the Big Man emphatically, 
but the other places do not like to give up. They tried to 
amend the constitution to make Huron the permanent cap- 
ital, but nothing came of it Since that the struggle has 
been between Mitchell and Pierre. This is supposed to be an 
honest contest. Large sums of money were spent at some 
of the other elections. This has become a contest between two 
railroads. The Chicago and Northwestern wants the capital 
left at Pierre, while her rival, the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Saint Paul, wants it removed to Mitchell. Each road gave 
only a chosen few free rides at first, but now it has come to 
this, the Big Man's glance swept the crowded car. And there 
are special trains on both roads daily. The conductor could 
not collect fares if he wanted to — he could not get in. It is 
a state excursion to Pierre and Mitchell with everyone in- 
vited to take a free ride." 

"I am anxious to know which will win," remarked the 
Man-from-outside-the State. 

"Oh, Pierre will win. No doubt about that," the Man- 
who-lived-in-the-State said in a very decided tone. Pierre 
is finely situated on the Missouri, and is the geograpical 
center of the state, and some day when the country west of 
the Missouri gets settled, it will be central for the whole 
population." 

The Man-from-outside-the-State read in the paper a 
week later that Pierre had won the capital by a large ma- 
jority. 



OUR VOLUNTEERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The Philippine Archipelago with its three thousand 
islands lies in the Pacific Ocean nearly seven thousand miles 
from San Francisco. The largest island of the group is 
Luzon which is about equal to the state of Ohio in area. 
On that island the First South Dakota Volunteers fought 
gallantly in the Philippine Insurrection. The record of 
their brave deeds there is South Dakota's first chapter of 
history outside the state. This is the way it all came about. 

Spain had ruled Cuba since the time of Columbus, but 
Spain had been a hard master and Cuba at last tried to free 
herself. There was war between them for several years. 
The cruelty of the Spanish generals, the suffering of the 
Cubans, and the heavy loss of American property in the 
islands caused the people of the United States to sympathize 
with Cuba. Late in President McKinley's administration 
the United States Battleship, Maine, was blown up in Ha- 
vana Harbor and two hundred and sixty of the officers and 
crew were killed. 

War was then declared on Spain, and President Mc- 
Kinley called for volunteers. South Dakota furnished more 
volunteers in proportion to her population than any other 
state. They were mustered in at Sioux Falls. Alfred 
Frost was made Colonel of the regiment and Lee Stover 
Lieutenant Colonel. The war between Spain and the United 
States was ended so quickly that Cuba was free and Ad- 
miral Dewey had destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay and was in possession of the Philippine Islands before 
the South Dakota volunteers were ready to fight, but there 
was need of troops in the Philippines, so the South Dakota 
volunteers were sent there. They reached Cavite in August 
1898. 
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The Filipinos had been very glad to have the Ameri- 
cans free them from Spain who had ruled the islands for 
four hundred years. It was a happy day for them when 
the Spanish flag was taken down from the citadel in Ma- 
nila, but when the Stars and Stripes floated in its place, 
they realized that they had only changed masters instead 
of being free. Then all the hatred they had harbored 
against Spain flared up against the United States, for they 
thought all foreigners were like the Spaniards. 

Major Otis after inspecting all the troops on the is- 
land, chose the South Dakota men as the best fitted to fight 
and a few days after their arrival they were put under 
marching orders. Guards for Generals Otis, Hale, and Mc- 
Arthur were also selected from the South Dakota regiment. 

As soon as the Spaniards surrendered to the Ameri- 
cans, the Filipinos occupied the line of block houses around 
Manila. Inside these the American guards were stationed 
and the Filipinos showed their resentment against the 
Americans from the first. In January 1899, Aguinaldo is- 
sued a proclamation, declaring himself at the head of the 
government and General Otis a usurper. 

Three days later Thomas Smith, a private in the South 
Dakota regiment, fired the first shot in the hostilities of 
the insurrection. He was on sentinel duty near Guard 
House No. 4, when two Filipinos entered his path and 
walked toward him. As Smith approached them in his 
beat, they stepped aside to let him pass. One of the Fili- 
pinos drew a bolo as soon as the sentinel's back was toward 
him, but he made some slight noise, and Thomas Smith 
dodged so that the blow fell on his cheek instead of the 
back of his head. Almost instantly Smith fired, wounding 
one of his assailants and killing the other. In the trying 
days of the next three weeks, the South Dakota troops were 
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stationed on the outposts with orders to sleep in their 
clothes. 

One night, early in February, many balloons, each 
bearing a large red light, were released by the Filipinos. 
These floated over the city and out over the surrounding 
country. By these signals the Filipinos were summoning 
re-enforcements from the country round about Manila.* 
The natives understood the meaning of those signals. All 
day and far into the night two-wheeled carts, drawn by 
caribous and heavily loaded with goods, women, and chil- 
dren passed out of the city and through the American lines 
beyond the danger zone. 

The re-enforcements came in large numbers and the 
Filipinos tried to steal into Manila under cover of dark- 
ness, but were discovered and fired upon. In the battle of 
Manila which followed, the South Dakota volunteers fought 
courageously and in the campaign which led to the capture 
of the insurgent capital, the South Dakotans showed ex- 
ceptional bravery day after day. They were constantly 
upon the firing line ; endured forced marches in the tropical 
heat and incessant rain, had little to eat and that little was 
poor in quality. 

At the Mayacayan River, Sergeant John Holman was 
promoted for bravery. The insurgents were intrenched 
across the river along a railroad. From their cover they 
were firing at the American troops. The river was too 
wide to ford and the Filipinos set fire to the bridge on 
their side. While the officers were hesitating to ask their 
men to cross because of the danger, John Holman volun- 
teered to put out the fire and without waiting for orders 
dashed across the long bridge with enemy bullets flying 
about him and glancing with loud cracks from the steel 
girders of the bridge. But he safely reached the fire and 

•The Philippine! and Filipinos, P. 66. Cotmey. 
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put it out, then he turned to fire on the enemy a few rods 
away. The others followed and routed the Filipinos. 

The next day at Marilao Captain Clayton Van Houten's 
men reached a river spanned by a railroad bridge nearly 
two hundred feet long. The bridge had been almost de- 
stroyed, only the steel stringers were left in place. The 
Americans, with guns and ammunition held high to keep 
them out of the water forded this river and found the in- 
surgents in large numbers in the nearby woods. Colonel 
Frost knew that it was necessary to have artillery to drive 
the enemy from their position. Another regiment had 
just come up with a mountain howitzer; so a messenger 
was sent to order them to bring the field gun across. That 
seemed an impossible task to the men with the howitzer. 
They could not carry it through the water and it looked 
equally impossible to carry it across the narrow stringers 
of the bridge. Captain Van Houten, seeing that the artil- 
lerymen hesitated to obey the order, hurried back to per- 
suade them. When they said it could not be done, Captain 
Van Houten quickly lifted a three hundred pound howitzer 
from its carriage, swung it to his shoulder, and, ordering 
the artillerymen to follow with the carriage, hurried back 
along the narrow, dangerous stringer, with his heavy load. 
The men who had hesitated followed with the carriage. 
That was the hardest fought battle of the war, and the 
South Dakota troops who bore the heaviest part of the con- 
flict fought with exceptional valor. All who fought that 
day were brave and some of the bravest died at Marilao. 

When the South Dakota volunteers returned to Manila 
early the next June, General McArthur said, "The record 
of the South Dakota regiment in the Philippines has, so 
far as I know, no equal in military history." In the autumn 
of 1899 the South Dakota regiment returned home. 
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